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ABSTRAjCJT 

Thie*6 three aijnotated r€jading guides were .developed 
for courses offered ,at\the BosWn Public , Library under the National 
Endow sent for tl^e' Husanities Library Learning Progras. The first 
lists 32 selected recetft works of aaior importance covering the areas 
of colonial society, political structure, and the American •/ 
•RevolutV>n. rffhe|27 titles cited in the secot^d include not only books 



about BostonFarbhitecture^ but books about Boston which deal With 
various of the city's buildings: guidebooks to individual buildings 
hftve been excluded. The 31 readings on Boston's artisans and their 
products are divided into three sections: (1) the tcpography of the. 
city fros 1726 to 1815; (2) the artisan cossuni'ty and the 
structure of Boston, focusing on the- role' of craftasen 
Revolution and their changing social status: and <3) tKe crafts oT 
1.9th century Boston and sose biographical natei^ials on individual 
'^artis^ns. <RAA) , 
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* Be pro auctions suppll^ by BWS are the best that can be sa'de ♦ 

♦ • fros the original docuieat. ♦ 
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KOHEWORD 

The Boston Public Library is pleasexl to' present 
a Scries of annotated reading guideo a^i a follow-up 
to the lectures iir^fti'. NEH Learning 1/ibrary Program, 
Boston: An Urban Communl ty . "<je^ / ' 

- The Library progrtm has been developed under 
the Cultm-al ^Institutions Program of yie National' 
Kndowiiient for the Hu^nanities (NEH), a new national 
program whose puitt^se is to help libraries, museums 
and other cultural institutions become centers of 
form.al humjmities education for their communities. 
An advisory committee, composed of outstanding 
scholars from academic institutions' in the Boston 
area, assists in the selection of topics for(the 
program's learning activities and helps recruit the 
teachers for it. 



^^eqijences presented in the Program t^ve been:^ 

Lp and 
'Connor , 



'Bibles, Brahmins and Bosses :-^Leadership and 
the Boston Community" with Thomas 0^'Cc 



Professor of HistorV', Boston College. 
February 3 - April, 7, 1975- 

"Boston's Airchitecture: From Fi^st- Towlihou^e 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. February 8 - March 29, 1975- 

"Famll^Life in Boston: From Colonial Times 
to the Present" with Nancy 'Cott , Prof es- 
sor of History, Yal^ University. April 3 - 
■May 22, 1975. 
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"Shaping the Boston Umdscaj^e: Driunllns and 
Pudd Ingotone" with George Lewi^, Profonsor 
of Geograp^iy, Botiton University. April 0 - 
' May 27. 197:?- . ' * : 

"Revolutionary Ronton: The Leaders and the 
Issues, I763-1VO9" with FMchard, Bushman. 
Proress(;;)r of History, Boston (University, 
September 16 - November Uy 1975- 

"Culture and Itt? Conflicts: The Example of 19th'- 
ContAry Boston" with Martin Green, Professor 
of English, Tufts University, Gepti-mber 18 - 
November 6, 197'^- 

» 

"Boston's Artisans of the iBth Centui-y" with 
Wendy Coopqr, Assistant Ciiratc^r , American 
Decorative Arts, Museum of Fine Arts. 
November 13, 1975 - January ?2, 1976. 

"Boston's Black Letters: l'Vom\^hillls Wheatley 
•to W*. E. B. Du^Bois" with W Lllimn l^obinson , 
Chairman of Black St udi es Hhode Island 
College! November l8,- 197!? - January 13, 19T6. 

"The Emerging Inimifyrahts of Boston" with Andrew 
Bun I Professor ofmistory, Boston College- 
February h - March 31, 1976- 

"From Grass tt> Glass: A History^of Boston's 
Architecture" with Gerald Bernstein, Pro- . 
fessor of Art Hf story, Brandeis University. 
February 5 - March 25, 1976. 

"The American Revolution and tl}e Common Man" 
with Hotert Gross, Professor of History and 
American Studies, Amherst College. ^ 
; April 6 - May 25, 1976. 



INTHODUCTION 



This, Is an annotated bibliography for two 
courses offered by Jhe Boston Public Libroi-y under 
.the auspices of the^National Endowment .for tho-^^Kunan 
ities' -Learning Library Program.. "Revolutionary Bos 
ton, the Leaders and the Issues, IT63-I789" wds of- 
fered by Richard L. Bushman, Professor of History, 
Boston Univej-aity; Robert A. Grose, Aseietant Pro-, 
fesso'r of History and American Studies at. Amherst' 
College, taught "The American Revolution and the 
Common Man." Wie works below have bee;n discussM 
under the broad divisions of Colonial Societv, Poli- 
ti-cal 'Structure, and the Revolution. The reading 
list is not exhaustive— rather an effort has been 
made on].y to Include major works of recent vintage. 
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COLON ML r.OClCTY 

Kctinund S, Moi'K'^h.. ' V^\o P\\v [lnu V^lommn: TlK; Story of 
' i^^otni Wi nt.hi'op Ro:;t,oii: 1,1 tl.J Bn^wn and Co.,, 

, Thhi 1i> nil *)xceLlo(^t. Introtluot.ion to Puritan 
t.lipology and motivation, ar» well ar» a' baiuc hir.-~ 

^ tory of tjic Puritan riilKr'^it. ion aiul tho <\arly yearr. 

of Mar.r.ac'husotts Ray. Morgan tr-acos tjio^c^'volu- 
t ton of' pol 1 1 i cal lifr tlii'OURh tlu^ story oT Win-, 
throp';^ orfort.i^ as /j;ovornor and Icad^ig citizen 

\ to pri^jUM'vt- H unltod ooimimn ity in Tact* of i n- 

oroarouf^; })rrr>rnirt?r> of farli^nal i nm. Sof^aratism 
and Ant inomian i ari? elucidated by roforences 
to tho' liven of Hof^er WiLliams^nd Anne Hutchin- 
^ son, Wi nthi-op' s'. life j')rovides focus for MoT>p;an's 
analyr.is'of tho/ d i lf?inma central to, Purlt,an .life: 
to be' in but not precisely of the world. ^ 



tTohn Demo!; . A Little Comiiionveal t h : Family l^ife In 
I'lyinouth Colony . New York, ^Oxford University 



Press, 19Y0. (paper ) 



-lohu. Peiiu^s uses physical artifacts, colony re- 
cords and offtcdal accounts, quantitative te<:^h- 
niqueSv Q-^d psyciiologic'al and anthropoHogical * 
methods to produce a fascinating trccount of. the 
phyi»ical conditions of Plymouth life, the roles of 
women anJ children, and the funo»tion of the family. 

The chapters on hou^ng^fu^nftTsRings , and ^ 
^clothing are painstakingly constructed to pro- 
^vid(^ a fr^unewot*k wLth^Ln which the social and 
psychological discussion of fahiily life*is placed. 
Demos flncfs that women's le^al status 'iDO^pared 
favorably to^their position in European, law . 
finds recognition qf their property rights 
shared responsibility for child rearing and 
ness affairs. Children did not; face aji adoles- 
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cent crisis: -rather they greidualily assumed adult 
rolen, dor)ning adult, clothing and' beginning ap- 
pf'enticeshi"i) around ago seve^n, receiving civijc 
respoAaibllitiefl at sixteen, and marrying Irr theii* 
early to mid-twenties. The model household was . 
nuclear In structure, although slightly larger 

• than the modern qae, and the family organized • 
such'baiUo societal tasks as production, eduoa- . 
tion, poor relief, and ' worship^- Dgmob ' Puritans > 
repressed hostility and aggi-ession (repression 
necessitated Ih part by close* living quarters) 
rather than ^sexuality, irhrough his emphasis on 
the life cycle, Demes gives the^reader a good 
sense of the ebb ana flow of rural life. 

'hilfp J. GrQven, Jr. Four (fenerations: Population . - 
J.and, and Kagiily in Colonial Andover, Massachu- 
/ set^ts . Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1970. 
^^ (p&per) 

Philip Greven present>g a dynjimic model of 
hunily structure in which the family contracts 
and expands with population pressin-e and the * 
availability of land. Unlike Demos, Greven sees 
a shift in the family from 'modified extended' . 
to nuclear Andover' s social fabric was knit to- 
gether by kin groups that resided in the-same 
area, but not -in thb sani^ household..- Andover's 
remrtrkably JLong-lived first settlers established 
a patriarchy, ruling over the second generation 
and 'delaying the marriage ai^d independence that 
could only come with a gift land.' High birth 

• and low mortality rat^s for th>i second and third 
generations led to problems in Voviding land 

and livelihoods for a numerous pitogeny. l*he rela- 
tive scarcity and risinf^ cost of J^and between 
1710 and 17'>0 increas-ed soc:^al tensions, but 
meant that independent sons, forced to move, pre-- 
SJided over nuclear families beyond the reach of 




paternal dominance. After 17^0 land prices fell, 
^ pt^rhapy rt^flectlng an eaoe in population pressure, 
but the fourth generation cont 1 nuecj on an indep- 
endent path* scattering mare widely , marrying youn- 
801*, and receiving lahd conveyed by deed from . ' 

'their fathers at an earlier age. The larger sig- 
nificance of this may be, as Greven hypothesizes,' 
that Independent men** might have found^ it easier 
to pursue independence, 

Oarrett 1\. Hutman, Winthrop''^ Boston : A Portrait of 
a rnirit?vn Town, 1^30-1 6U 9 . New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 197^- • (paper) 

This work contrasts the development of Boston 
v.wlth thr ideal of an ordered, unified community 
that John Winthrop sought ^ to create. Winthrop's 
Calvinlnt theology ^should have warned *him of the 
impossibility of founding an all-inclusive com- 
^ ^munity of Saints, and Rutman, in contrast to 
'Morgan (cited, above), f^nds sources of discord 
preser^^ KlmoEit from the beginning. Politit:al 
and religious society diverged as the ideal unity 
of church, state, and the propertied ^shattered . 
Church memUerdhtp became the e^cclusive domain of 
the saved, -and Boston life becam^ more oriented 
toward the Atlantic as men'of commercikl outlook 
t»ok up residence. " The creation of new terms 
such as "inhabitant" and "sojourner" mirrored ' 
this fragmeryt^ion* as the town sought to provide 
its n^w residents with some sort of legaJ, status. . 
Even the fjl^ock scattered, as within the church • ' 
members segregated themselves from the nonmem^ers 
. legally obliged to attend services., Rutman finds ' 
%hat while Winthrop Wanted to ^establish a commun- 
ity medieval in character , his Boston embodied 
values of materialism, secularism, and Indivi- 
dualism which distinguish a modern society. 
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0. B. Warden. Boston: 1689-1T76 , 
Drown and Cq. , 19'(0^. 



Boston': Little, 



This is a narrative poli"^lcal history, well or- 
p;$Cnl7.ed and nicjely written, but without any clear 
thesis. The author takes the reader from the re- . 

/ bellipn of l689 against Gov^nor Andros and the 
Dominion of New England to the Br itish- evacuation 
of Don ton in 1776. In between we encounter dec- 
criptions of town life, ^political battles over 
marketplace regulations and currency, a smallpox 
epidemic, and the efforts of Boston's merchants 
to dominate the town's politics. Most ijaterest- 
ing is Warden's discussion of Elisha Cooke, Jr.'s 
political machine, the Boston Caucus, in operatiorr^ 
perhaps early as 1719- The members of th|? Cau- • 
CUB probably convinced voters by liberal appli- 
cations of rum and under^sessment of property, 
and the CaucUs was one mekns of unifying the town 
In the absence of other institutions. Warden 
guides the reader through the intricacies of the 
Land Bank controversy ^nd t-he efforts to place 
Massachusetts currency on a sound basis. The 
last chapters of the book . net ell events from the 

, Stamp Act crisis to the Revolution, again in ex- 
cellent narrative ^ashi6n, but they add. little 
new in material or interpretation to our knowledge 
of the- period. 



I^enneth A. Lockridge. A New England Town: The. First 
Hundred Years. New York; W. W. Norton aid Co., 



1970. (paper) 




The history of Dedham is one of declension: a. - 
utCTpian community carefully plan-^d^in tfie wild- 
erness gradually dissolves into c^-town of out- 
livers, where inhabitaht^ with competing ^beliefs 
worship in separate meemng-houses , and carry mus- 
kets .to town meetings vliere consensus formerly 
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reigned. The closed, corporate. Christian commun-" 
ity, presided over by an oligarchy of wealth wis-* 
dom and age , .becomes characterized in 1730 by 
squabbling interests and suspicious towns-people 
who frequ(-ntly turn out incumbent selectmen. 

The dispersal of the second and .third genera- 
tions of Dedhfim families Into different portions 
of the original grant led to disputes over the 
minister's salary for services at a^meet ing-house 
inconvenient to attend, as well as'^over the buil- 
ding of roads and the representation of sectional 
Interests on the Board of Selectmen. Petitions 
for se{^ration into new townships signified the 
■final dissolution of Utopian and communitarian 
bonds. In addition, land had become a dearer com- 
modity: the practice of partible inheritance over 
several generations left little to be diuided 
among the fifth or sixth generations. They faced 
the bitter choice of moving on into an uncertain ^ 
future (5pr clinging to an increasingly hostile 
past. A submerged clags of laborers appeared^ ' 
land-less -and voiceless in. a society where proper- 
ty meant independence and the right to vote. 
Meanwhile, New England society was moving away 
from its corporate, pgi^sant roots and tovai'd new 
values of pluralism and individualism. In sum, 
Lockridge presents a view of a premodern society 
disrupted by powerful demographic forces and chan- 
neled Into new patte>^n5^f life and thought. 

hael Zuckerman. ' Peaceable Kingdoms: New England 
.. Towns In the. Eighteenth Century . New York: Al- ^ 
fred A. KiTopf, 1970. (paper) 

^ 

After the new royal charter was bestowed upon 
Massachusetts Bay in I69I, central authority b&-. 
came geographically anci psyohologically more dis- 
tant from the towns. 'The. locus of authority 
8hif1>ed to the town, and representatives to the 
General Assembly became more closely tied to town 



• interest3> Zuckerman argues the nature of repre- 
sentation then changed from virtual to actual : the 
Assembly became a more representative and less 
deliberative body. 

Within the tovm, consensual values were suppor- 
ted by Puritan theology^ whicli held that any pas- 
sage of Scripture cou^ be interpreted in^nly 
one way that all reas^able men would Agree upon.-^ 
Di'ssent^in religion or politics was Weresy and 
both public and religious policy was/designed -to 
encourage repentance and subsequent absolution. 
Ties of commixnity and friendship, rather than • 
litigation, mediated -^conflict , and political .is- 
sues were resolved over back fences and in tavet^ns 
rath<?r than by vote at the town meeting, "Con- 
sensual communalism" brought all inde^^endent men 
(white heads~of-househol(^ with sufficient proper- 
ty) into the decision-making process, which Zuc- 
. kerman holds was not dominated by an elite. 
In Zuckerman 's s^tudy, eighteenth-centu^^y New 
EngiTfitud,^ towns are/static entities^ ^ There are no 
oif^ivers, rto heavings out, no navigation, no 
religious, dlssensiqn, no land sc?yrcity, no popu- 
lation pressures, nothing af ttve^social cl-ises ^ • 
ft^und by the local historianr. [see Greven and 
Lo6kridge, cited above; also, Richard Bushman, 
From Puritan to Yankee: Character and Social Or- 
der in Connecticut, 1690-1T65 . (New York: W, W, 
Nort(jyi, 1970 )] . Evidence seems clear from other 
sources that local politics were indeed dominated 
by a few families, although their control grad- 
ually loosened [see John J. Waters, Jr., cited > 
below; also Kenneth A. Lockfidge and Alan Kr eider, 
"The EhAolution of Masisachusetts Town Government, 
I6i*0-1T!*0," William add Mary Quarterly , 3d. Ser., 
XXIII (1966) , 5i4 9-5T^*l • Zuckerman *s greatest con- 
tribution is his emphasis- on consensual values 
within the towns — but the illegitimacy of dissent 




should not be mistaken for- an a'bsence of conflict 
A.ll^liough New England towns may have been "king- 
. adorns/' evidence indicates they were hardly peace- 
able. ' 

Kenneth Lockri"dge, "Land, Population and the Evolu- 
tion of New England Society, I63O-I79O,'' Past and 
Present , 39(l968), 62-80. ' 

James Henretta, "Econqoac development and Social 

Structure in Colonial Boston," WiljLiam and Mary 
Quarterly , 3d Ser., XXII. (1965), 75-92. . 

Allan Kulikoff, "The Progress of Inequality In Revo- 
lutionary Boston," William. and Mary Quarterly , 
3d Ser., XXVIIJ|(l9Tl ) , 375-1*12. 

G. R. Warden, "Inequality and Instdbility in Eight- 
eenth-Century Boston: A Reappraisal," The Journal 
of Interdisciplimiry History , VI No. k (Spring, 
1976), 585-620. 

Gary B. Nash, "Urban Wealth and Poverty in Pre-Revo- 
lutionary America," Journal of Interdisciplinary 
' History , VI No. U (Spring, 19T6), 5'*5-58U;' ' ' - ' 

KennetK Liockridge presents^ th<r thesi^^■tha^;/lJev-- 
Englanders experienced -land scarcity in the" eighU- 
^eenth century. Average Wnd "holdings fell, dras-^ 
e'ticalj.y in such settlements as Watertown where -tl^e 
average fell to I7 acres per^man, or one-seventh 
the amount, held in the 163OS. At the same time 
land valuj^^s in Suffolk County often dpubled or 
tripled be,tween 166O and 1T60. Records reveal in- 
creasing -amounts of "worn land" while the number- 
.6.f people warned^out of tnRms rises drjamatically 
^ after 1700. The total picture is one of 'a finite 
- land supply baliaqced against a growing population 
forced ,to cultivate marginal lands or , migrate. 
liOckridge postulates that these trends cause4"the 
deve<Lopment of kn agricultural proletariat and.- 
arojised fear^ o\ the EuropearTlzation of American 
society. .J 



James Henretta offorr* furthoi- evidence for. the 
"Europeanj'^oftion "thefjlr, dn hif^ article on Iteston. 
Uf5ltiR tax lifjts of 1687 and 1771, Henretta, shows » 
that weiulth was fairly evenly ^ i ntri buted t\t the 
end of the seventeenth coiitui^i* but .that by A771 
!a Jargo lt)wer clans of propF^rtyles:^ had emerged, 
the- middling groups had suffered j\ decline and ^ 
wealth was conciuitrat ing ln» the hrfnds of a few, x 
The growth"®f a small group of "merchant princeb*^ 
characterized a more rigidly stratified social 
order, , and, as Allan Kulikoff indicates, the Revo- 
.Intlon did nothin^j to 'reverse this trend. The 
sale of loyalist estatr^j;? In Suffolk County had 
lit^.le effect on wealth dl stribubion : Kulikoff 
sugg(r^i*itr> that" a wealthy grc^up of Tories had been 
rt'placeU by an equally wealthy group of patriots. 
In addition, the -proportion of portr Tn the popu-* 
lit^vpn siowly increased in Boston from' 7 percent 
in '1771 to 10 percent .in lt90. Politic-al dffice, 
general iV dominated by an elite in the pre-Revolii- 
tiotuiry period, remained their domain' after the 
Revolution as well.- 'If men went to war in 1775 
with, hopes of creating a more egaliicarian society, 
the evidence from Boston at least Indicates they 
would havr been disappointed at,4Jie result. 

0. 'R, Warden has offered a crit^^b^of the pre- 
mises on wfi'ich.the preceding articies are based. 
•Hf-'* r)4^tes that information on land scarcity comes 
almost ^Exclusively from Suffolk County and fails 
to account-v^or a possible shift from subsistance 
to^ commerc }.al farming in response to the Boston 
market. His most- telling point is scored in his 
criticism' of the use of two data sources as widely 
■separjy:.ed ''^s the 1(^87 and 1771 tax lists. Warden 
^examines Boston' s' growth decennially, and finds 
"variable instability" rather than the rapid eco- 
nomic growth Henretta suggests. He also explains 
the political nature of the tax schedules, as a 
listing of the political allocation of the tax 




burden rj^ther than a?] an uccuratQ reflection of 
wealth distribution (Warderi argues in Boston : 
1689-1776 , cited above, that tax agsessors were a 
part of the Rooton CaucubJ machi nel . In addition, 
whereas real property ten^^ed to 'bL-^greatly under- 
afjner,yed» commercial property assessed at full 

value/ further adding to the unreliability of 
Henretta'n v^owvcew. The commercial wealth re- 
flected in the^-^^1 i-Mta , Warden hdds» wao often 
only f>aper — the ephemeral product of s'peculat Ion . 
'Th() author aLoo„ mair^{iins that more numerous warn- 
. ings out do got necessarily mean increasirig pover-- 
ty, and hii^ finding that the correlat ion - between 
wealth and political office is weak rounds out his 
attack. - ■ * " 

Gary Nash attempts to refute ^Warder>^ analysis . 
He tinds the 1771 tax lii^t biafted irr faVor of 
equality: Warden does npt emphasi/.e tl|at land 
holdings were charged t.o renters, wot owners, and 
th?xt nearUr one thousan'd adults were omitted as - , 
too poor.^jNash discovers a dramatlo increase in 
both warnings out and the ^xpt^rtdi tures for poor 
y relief, while his study of probate records indi- 
cates that the share of wealth held by the to{7. t 
five percent o^. Boston ' ^ 'population nearly d^mb- 
led betweefl vi6J^ and 1775. Nash' 5 scope is much 
broader than tpPt of other historians jliscussed ' 
here since he/gathered e^vidence from seVeral col- 
• onial cities, and he concludes that poverty em- 
braced "at' Le^st^' one' fifth of heads of' household 
in seaport cilies on*the eve oX the Revolution- 
^^j^^^nsettled economic conditions and the collapse of 
fc-l^ t^he mercant/lle system after the Seven Years War 
struck all cdlonia\'- cities A»d all inhabitants, 
bfil. affected tiie p^dr ^rKd the. artisans the most* 

While Ward(*n's e.f forts stand as ' a. useful caution 
to historiaris to exari-ine the social eo/ntext of 
.the material they quAnt i fy.,* '.hl5> Vork- $hakes but 
ddes not seriously ^eaken t^e/ edi'f ide/ of increas- 
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ing"^ropeanization.^i^ightemith--centi|iry Ameri- 
can society erected by recent hlato^^lans. 

James A. Henretta. The Eyolutloip of American Society > 
1700-181^ A Lexln<[ton: D. C. Heath, 19,73. (paper.) 

This Is 4n ambitiously conceived synthetic work 
tracing the development of so/flal structure » the 

. " economy, -and domestic and imperial politics, in 
the course of the eighteenth century. Henretta 

, ' is at his best In his chai^ter on northern society, 
especially in his analysis of'tlme in its animal, 
familial and ecological context . Henretta al^o 
discusses th? imperial grading system and the 
interconnections of the colonial economies, in- 
cluding that of the West Indies. Slavery is ex- 
Eunlned from a comparative viewpoint, andl Henretta 
analyzes the failure of the southern ec?onomy to 
diversify and develop. The roots of a new per- , 
sonallty structure, t^rme^ the "rational entre- 
preneur," are traced, and the evolution of poli- 
tics from personal and familial factions to re- 
latively permanent interest groups is examined. 

Bthnix: diversity and conflicts, and religious 
turmoil provide the backdrop for the crisis in 
Imperial affairs, while fissures in the tradi- 
tional elite allowed the release of pressi^es 
that took an- anti-imperial form. The nuiheroUs 
post-war conflicts over currency and debts are 
placed In t^e context of an on-going struggle 
,,beWeen small Vedtern agrarian capitalists and 
eastern cofnmercial, industrial, and financial 
entrepreneurs. The discussion of modernization 
cent^^rs around an acute analysis of tlie growth 
of a market economy and a republican ideology. 
The author concludes his study with the coming 
of a northern industrial system and the redefi- 
.vnltlon of^ personal life f3*om vertical institu- 
tions Of church, family and community to hori- 



, zontal ones o^ class iind social status. 

The b(jok includes enough graphs and charts to 
,gladden any quantifier's heart, but sometimes 
they s<?em only peripherally related to the text.- 
The organization pf jnaterial within the chapter 
Headings ^will not be immediately clear to-the 
reader , ^sincfe flGnretta'^lB^i& caught somewhere be- 
tween a^topical and a- chronological approach. 
The resulting cojifusion is not ftelped by the ef- 
fort^ to cover snch broad themes over such a large 
ex'paTu^e of Jbime In a slim 226 pages. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

Robert Zemsky. Merchants > Farmers and River Gods , 
lV)ston: Gambit, 1971. 

Robert Zenusky offers us an analysis of Massa- 
chusetts political .structure in the ftiid-eight- 
eenth century. The author provides excellent 
thumbr\all sketches of such Massachusetts poli- 
tical leaders as Robert Hale, John Adams, and 
Thomas Hancock, and iVic^udes a very helpful 
statistical appendix. Zemsky lay& bare the inner 
workings of political alliances, greased by mili- 
tia commissions and mi^litary ontracts . While 
Zemsky's account of "the political process is in- 
formed by an imaginative use of works of politi- 
cal theory, occasionally this leads him to an 
unfortunate presentlsm. He tends to overempha- 
size the professionalism and underemphasize the 
deference mOre characteristic of eigh"teenth-cen- 
tury politics. Massachusetts politics remained 
an affair of an elite, who were often^-Harvard- 
educated, eastern, former Justicee-of-the-peacfe, 
until-' some matter threatening to the forces of ' 
localism aroused the provincial backbenchers from 
their usual lethargy.. Zemsky 's ambition is' to 
show us a stable Massachusetts, one normally un- 
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.een Ihrough the dlstortin^?^ prism of an Inevlt- ^ 
, Tb" •Revolution. Here the 

ctWs his grasp., An emphasis on polit ical f struc 
t " a^one'neces;arily yields a un^^l^-^i^-^ 
picture and. the author does "^^/^^^^^^I^f^ ^ l 
Statk study d^th not a stable Mas sac husfetts ) 

4 

make . ^ * ; ^ - 

Stephen E. Patterson. , . PoUUcaJ^J^art^^ ^ 
^ "^iZ^r^L^^ Madison: university , of 

Wisconsin Press, 1973- ^ - ' , 

• . The author convincingly, demonstrat'es that -a 
graphic east^west, commercial-agrarian split in 

• Slsfalhusetta emerged full blown in the debates . 
over the constitutions of 1TT8 and -1T80. Ihis 
ruii.ion developec^-gradually after ITT.U as the 
agrarian towns became increasingly P°1"^^/^^J^ 
and drawn into the vortex of P^ovinc al affairs 
Vhile sending up to Boston .a resounding backwoods 
ohorun for a democratized political system. The 
rhe'^ic of republicanism, Patterson finds re- 

' fleeted an emerging reality of a pluralistic 

■ "paUe;son,. however, is' far from convincing in 
Hircrteotlon that "partie^ existed in provin- 
Mai and revolutionary Massachusetts. Rol^^it ^ 

Ze:s.r(cited above) has sh^ ^^f,,^^:,^"" 
■ ers remained apathetic, leaving political "^eba^ 

■ :nd a tmtv to tile leadership. Some ^en ga^- 
ed around governor's patronage, but there is 
nttle evidence thafe^ the. shifting alliances of 
representatives ever coalesced into anything 

Terelbling parties, '^'^e^^-.? ^^^f^^es and 
"country" share f^cological var ables and 
lUtle distingujrfJffeirthem from their ^ court coun 
plrt.! -BoK these types of towns Bupportea 
Uhe 1T80 constitution, in opposition to western 
settlements, and political conflict appears to 

\ . • 



have been basically sectional In orientation. 

A problem basic to the book is that Patterson 
.never defines what he meai^*. by party, p.nd although 
the work pi*ovides a carefully researched ''sui-vey 
or the Massachusetts poll1|lcal landscape at\(l-..l^he 
machinations gurrounding the adoption of the 1780^^ 
(Constitution, the author's thesis is never sub- 
stantiated and iftu-l^ltle is a misnomer, 

hn J. Waters, Jr. The Otis Family: In (Provincial 
• ^nd Hevolutlona ry Massachusetts . New York: W. W. 
Norton, 19T5 . (paper ) — 

» 

tlohn Waters indicates that l^lnship patterns are 
one important element in political structure in 
colonial Massachusetts* He traces the rise pf 
the Otis family td^^ dbmlnanc^e in Barnstable, and 
Illustrates how Vneyjmade and broke political al- 
liances on the provlAclAl level in orde;^ to serve 
fjimillal purposes. Massachusetts politics in ' 
this view is dominatedTnot by parties, but by in- 
dividuals who reigned over their bailiwicks. Per- 
sonal anlmositieJf could run deep, as evidenced by 
James Otis Sr.'s belief in 1757 that Thotias Hutch- 
inson and the Olivers had v kept him^ff the Gover- 
nor's Council. James Otis Jr^. inherited his fa- 
tht:^r's rancor, which was fueled by Gavernor Ber- 
nard's 1760 appointment of ThomaS ftutchinson as * 
Chief Justice^ a post the elder Otis had 'also 
coveted. Whlle^ too much can be made of the *feud 
and Otis' vow to avenge his family ' s honor , ''It is 
a good example of how bitter rivalries among poli- 
tical clans affected local and imperial loyalties. 
Wtien British policy .played' Into this volatile mix- 
lure, adept jjpoli tic ians *suc|^. as James Oti%, Jr., 
^ Johti Adams, <^d Sam Adams C9uid make use of it to 
st-nd the Governor's friends Ve^ling^ ^^,1^ 'the 
aftermath of the Stamp Act. ' 



Waters concj^udes that the younger Otis 'a erratic 
behai^lor was the product of more than Just men- 
tal Instability— Otis was more moderate than 
Sam Adams, and while championing non-importation, 
he remained unable to confront the imperlnl 
authority, a bealing at the hands of Customs 
Commissioner JohiT Robinson , and the growing pop- 
ularity 6f ot>ier figures in t^ie patriot movement, 
. all contributed tb Otia's later mental unhinging 
and political ecli^ige. Joseph and Samuel Allyne 
Otis continued the familyj^s trading and politi- 
cayv^ntures, but with diminishing success . . The 
Opiies, ^lite leaders of the Revolution, wrest- 
led for power with the Tories and neutralists 
who abetter represented "Barnstable opinion. T^'ey 
probably did rKi,t.-^nJoy the irony that the repub- 
lican ideology unleashed by the Revolution they 
supported meant an end to their style of famil- 
ial politics. 

Edmund and Heleh Morgan. The Stamp Act Crisis: Pro- 
\ logue-to Revolutfgn . New York: Collier Ronks/ 
' 1962. (paper) 

This book Is intended to provld^ a sense of 
balance about the American Revolut ion-- \4th the 
single exception of Daniel Dulany, it is an ac- 
count of royal officials and conservative men 
whose lives the Stamp Act ^crisis swept up and 
whirled away. The Morgans review the circum- 
stances around the devising of the. S^gar Act", 
vnthHts promise of a stamp act to c^e, and 
find Lftrd 'Grenvtlle's offer of a^^^?tf»s grace 
for the colonists to formulate their own tax 
plan to be^ft**^hoax. While he proposed that the 
colonies ihake' voluntary contributions, he never 
raised the issue officially or gave them-an 
idea of the amount desired. Although Francis 
■Bernard and Thomas Hutchinson opposed the Stamp 
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Act, they were required by virtue of their pub- 
lic positions to. enforce it the bill be- 
came law. aared InRersoll and John Hu(2;hen seiz- 

*ed positions as Stamp Act C>)llector8 orlly to 
find thomj^elves off courvSe from tJjeir rellow 
Americans, and unabje or unwilling to sail with 

. the ippular wind. One major rf^illt of the Stamp 
Act Crisis wfti? thV^ destruction of the prestige* 

,of^^->ni]ervat i ve mon Huch as these, ^ho might 
have moderated the colonists' actions in the 
years that followed. 

In I^arlioment , proponents of repeal, aided and 
abetted by* a wily Benjamin Kranklin, presented 
the colonists as objecting to infernal taxation 
only. In ^act;,* the colonists consi stently' den- 
ied Parliament's rig^)t to levy any taxes on them 
but such a bold resistance to Parliamentary 
authority would have been found intolerable. 
Ofi the other hand, the Declaratory Act pass'ed 
by Parliament merely restated Parliamentary 
authority; members of Parliament undersTOod 
that to include the right to tax, even though 
it was not expressly stated. The colonist^, 
oyerjoyed at repeal , were allowed to misunder- 
stand ParliFunent 's intentions. Thus the stage 
was set for futut?e misunderstanding and con- 
flict: Parliament would levy presumably unobjec- 
tionable "external " taxes (duties, to raise rev- 
enue ) , which the colonists would find a vio- 
lation of Parliament's good faith. Thfe* discre- 
diting of moderate men meant that little would 
be done to correct these misconceptions, and 
while Parliament saw the colonies marching to- 
ward independence, ' the colonists perceived a 
Parliamentary conspiracy *to enslave them.^ 

While on many counts i^n excellent work. The 
Stamp Act Crisis leaves the reader with the Im- 
{>^'ession that the colonies were, like a gun, 
primed and ready to be fired at any time after 



1765.^ The Morgans .leave llltle'room for the 
developments of the next ten year^ apd a more 
gradua-1 disintegration of ties^ of loyalty. Th^ 
fluthora view the conservatives'"' fall from places' 
of influence as a crucial event;--wi thout ask- 
ing how thes^ ^en could have been more success- 
ful in tempering. colonial actions in 1775 than * 
they were in 176^. Finally, the people, the . ... 
stuff oT the Revolution, are presented as an 
' inert, 'iii\indl ess mas^i, awaiting arousal by cabals . 

/ * ' '^^\ ln^^f]^hdence-plotting n*?n like Sam Adams, 
One wonders how such a people could have sus- 
tained th^ Revolution. ' i 



Hille;- B. Zobe|'V The Boston Massacre . *New York:* 
r W. W. NoTjf^on, 1970. (paper) 

if ■ ' • 

The fmH chapters of the book coVer the usual 

backgrouad mat-erial on the Sugar Act, the Stamp 
^ Act^ the Customs Commissioners, and the Liberty 

riot. Zobel's use of court records, as well as 
his legal training, inform his work, especially 
an excellent discussion of the mob which tore • 
down Thomas Hutchinson's houee. The author des- 
cribes a sei^ies of violent confrontations, each 
vividly and painstakingly recreated', to build a 
crescendo of violence in wl^lch the Boston Massa- 
cre is- the final chord.- The gradual breakdown 
of law, the helplessness of ^ of f Iclals , and the 
transfer of authority from province^ and town of- 
ficials to the Sons-ofrLiberty^led* mobs form 
the frajTiework within which the violence occurs. 
Disorder is magnified, howeve^, by Zobel's re- 
liance on elite and Tory sources, and he follows 
the traditional- line that sees the Boston crowd 
as actuated by Sam Adams' propaganda machine. 
In addition^ many chapters are sharply sketched 
vignettes, bht are not interwoven into the nar- 
rative. Tf Zobel had drawn oiit the implications 
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of the ma8Em4re 'for Beaton in the years subne- 
quent to It, the book wouldj* have contributed 
' more to our knowledge of the .period. Did the - 
calm before the Tea Party p<^rhaps result from 
the sobering offecta of the killings? However, 
for the violent events of 1T65-1TTO and for the 
analysis of the massacre trials, the book is 
] Ikely to remai^n the definitive work, 

Benjamin Woods I>abaree- The Bostcm- Tea Varty . *Ne|^ 
York: Oxford Univers i ty Press , 1961» . (paper) ^ 

The Bc:),-5ton Tea Party was the catalyst in over- 
turning the- calm of i7TL-lTT3^_.The anger it a- ^ 
roused in 'England caused the Ministry^-Vp throw 
caution to the win(|!s in imposing the Coercive 
Acts upon Massachusetts, an action which in turn 
resounded alarms through the colonial country-^ 
^- siae. Although the Tea Party found few defend^", 
ers outside of Boston, the Coercive Acts awoke 
the other colonies to the threat posed against 
chartered liberty (see David, Ammerman, cited be- 
low). Benjamin Labaree traces the background 
'of the tea duty that brewed sO/- much trouble in . 
1TT3; he^ includes chApter,s o4 Jbhe use of te?^, 
British economic policy, the reorganization of 
the East India Company, and on the fateful de- 
cision itnelf. 

In no other colcrny did the colonial officials 
and the East India Company's consignees cooper- 
ate as closely as they^ did in Massachusetts, 
Tb^> redoubtable Governor Thomas Hutchinson was 
unlikely to see , his sons Thomas and Elisha suf- ■ 
fer for import ing Ea^t Ipdia tea; another con- 
signee, ,RiohaVd' Clarke, was also tied to the" 
Hutchinson clan through h\^ daughter * s marriage 
to young Thomas. Boston's, radical re^tation 
had suffered too — during the earlier nor&- impor- 
tation agreemefit, it was said that Bostonians / 
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had been*mot;e addicted \ojtheir. tea^ than to 
their principles. Hutchinson's sense of duty 
and his familial ties, and the B^stonian s 
need to stand bluff in order to preserve their 
honor, produced a situation Wher« no. one could 
compromise. Labaree concludes that the Tea 
Party and the Coercive Acts.revived discus- J 
Tions of coloD4al righls as rumors of an Angli- 
can establishment, crown salaries for colonial 
officials, and even taxation had not. With 
ImpUmentatioQ of the Coercive Acts, the dis- 
integration o?' British authority was nea^. 



K.ther Forbes . PauLRevere^^ 

Bof5ton: Houghton Mif f li>lfT-L5'+l (paper). 

This is a colorfully written, sympathetic 
account of the life and times of Paul Revere. 
Forbes designed the book for a popular audi- 
ence, a source of both its strengths and its 
weaknesses. Tt includes rtuch anecdotal mater- 
ial, but little of upe to the serious student; 
there are many undocumented assertions, such 
a<; blanket statements about the possibility 
of achieving success, and a mixing of fact 
and fable. The book finds it worth in the 
warm and personable Paul Revere who emerges 
from' its pages. Forbes finds him. a modern 
- man, not out of tune with changing times, 

able to go from craftsman to entrepreneur, and 
stepping comfortably from the eighteenth into 
the- nineteenth centuries, ^he author incl-udes 
details, of all the famous exploits of Bostc^ s 
Revolutionary generation, and has J fine eye 
' for character sketche^. But a Pulitzer Prize 
for history? s , 
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Pauline Maier, "Coming to Terms With Samuel Adams," 
American Historical Review , Vol, 81/ No, 1 
(February, 19T6), 12-37 • 

Sam Adorns, the fomenter of revolution, the 
minister of independence, and the SvengalV^f 
4^he Boston mob, more the product of histori- 
cal fiction than fact according to Professor 
Maler. Adams did not mov^ toward independence 
at a significantly faster pace than mafly of his 
contemporaries; and he could hardly manipulate 
public opinion to flavor a goal he did not yet 
espouse. Adams acquired his reputation as the • 
Revolqt'ion became transformed into a more con- 
servative War for Independence, Symbols of re- 
sistance to authority had to be cleansed, for- 
gotten, or clothed in pejorative garb in order 
to fit into the national mythology. Adoms^ 
described by Edward Everett as "the last of the 
Puritans," was an ascetic revolutionary, cold 
and austere, someone whom later generations 
would have found difficulty sympathizing with, 
even without the distortion surroundfng his 
career. Maier here reclaims him al5 an impor- 
tant part of our revolutionary past. 

>. 

Pauline Maier. From Resistance to Revolution: Colon- 
■■ — — - - - -t ' — ■ ■ - ~ -■' — — — ■ ■' — - 

ial Radicals and the Development of American 
Opposition to Britain, 176^-177^ ^ New York-.. . 
Random House, 1972.^ (paper) 

A discussion of the extra-institutional char- 
acter of mobs in English tradition, and a chap- ■ 
ter'bn the ideology, of the Commonwealth-men pro- 
vide the background for this work on the growth 
of radical resistance to Britain. Maier goes 
on to describe colonial actions from the Stamp 
Act riots to the final dissolution of imperial 
ties in 17T6 as corresponding to the Whig theory 

> 
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of\.e£3calatUg resiatance to encroaching tyranny. 
The Americans did not oppose authority, but" 
rather t^K*" men who exercised it vantonly; they 
gradually developed extra-governmental struc- ' 
turea, such as the committees of safety, -€0 
maintain' an ordered, Society wpie creating a 
revol ution. ■ ■ > ^ . 

The Americans viewed the crisis in imperial' 
4|» affairs as the result of a conspiracy among 
venal men, first limited to British colonial 
official^;, then expanding to the Ministry and 
gradually encompassing Parliament » and finally 
y cent'.M-lng on the King himself. The English 

people proved too corrupt to defend ttte^r own 
liberty, and as liberty'-s last/best hope, the 
Amei-icans rebelled. 

I'hc one flaw in this otherwise masterful mono- 
graph Is Maier's .inability to f.it some of the^ 
colonial mobs into her ideological typology. - 
The attack on Thomas Hutchinson's house during 
the Stamp Act crisis is dismissed as the work 
of a conspiracy of merchants. The Liberty 
riot and the Riston Massacre caHght patriot 
loaders by surprise. The Sons of Liberty used 
these riots to illustrate the results of British 
tyranny, but refused to defend the violence. ^ 
The possibility that these riots were the 
workings -^^f the ni-'b in response to class-cons- ■ 
cioua grievances is hinted at but unfortunately 
never explored. They remain loose ends in this 
btherwi-se neatly tied intellectual package. . 

T HE REVOLUTION ' 

Gordon H. ■Wood, ^'Rhetoric and Reality in the American 

Revolution," William and Mary Quarterly . 3d^ Ser . , 
XXTTI'No. 1 (January, 1966), 3-32. 

Wood here reviews the historiography of the 
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American Rev^utlon, and suggests fiew areas 
where research Is necessary. He propose^ that 
the Idealist and behavioral 1 st schools of his- 
torical til inking merge in order to present a- 
view of the Revolution in which we see men's ' , 
vldeas as they cor re^^ponded to their social cir- 
cumstances. • . 

The Progressive school of historians, whicfi 
found ideas a^tdLliary to materialist ' (often 
economic) mot ive^5 ,^ was replaced by a neo-Vfhig 
school, which defended the high ideals of the 
colonisits and emphasized the role fef ideas in 
the coming of the Revolution. They found no 
evidencn^ of base self-interest or class conflict 
ra*ther Airier icans fought for abstractions such as 
liberty. Bernard Btxilyn has carried this posi- 
tion to its pinnacle, examinipg not only state- 
ments of constitutional principle, but also the 
me)re extravagant and paranoid modes, of thought 
aS well. According to his view, ideas take on 
a 1 i f of their own and bring men to conclu- 
sions that were initially only partially visible 
oy completely unforeseen. Wood finds that the 
vitality of hysterical thought indicates the 
existence of social tensions idealist histor- 
ians have miss^i]^. While rhetoric might not re- 
veal what was factually real , it does tell us 
what for the colonists was "psychologically 
.true" S.p. *il ) . Wood concludes, "only the most 
revolutionary social needs and circumstanced 
would have ' sustained'- such revolutionary fdeas" 
(p. 2',). 



Kdmund r>. Morgan, "The Puritan E^hic and the American 
devolution," William and Mary Quarterly , 3d Ser. 
XX YY No. 1 (January, 1967), 371* 3. 

Morgan off(^rs an i nterpretation of ^ the Revolu- 
tionary and post-Revolut ic5nary period in which . 
Amei-ioans are motivated, to defend a Puritan 
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Ethic of frugality, simplicity, industry, and 
Qonc^rn for the dSmmon good* Britain violated 
this Ethic through uncontrolled Parliamentary 
taxation, which attacked propex:ty^ the source 
of liberty, as well as the virtues of frugality 
and industry that allowed men to accumulate 
their wealth. Gradually Americans became con- 
vinced that separation from England was the 
only means of staving off this .assault / 

Independence, however, did not bring a res- 
pite from encroaching corruption. Commerce de- 
pended on desire for luxury (the antithesis of 
frugality and simplic^ity ) /and merchants were 
y suspected as exploitWs of people *s weaknesses • 
Southerners as well as northerners at^tacked 
slavery*-if only because it threatened to under-- 
' mine the master*s industry. Within the Contin- 
entrfl Congress, suspicion of cosmopolitan fin- 
anciers, wl^o were accused of placing profit be- 
fore patriotism, was a source of division even 
as. each side claimed adherence to PirrHan vir- 
tues. In the. lT90s and after, the Puritan 
Ethic provided the 'terms for a .political con- 
sensus: each party could mourn , its decline, and 
proclaim itself the exemplar of what was 'left • 
Finally Morgan finds the Puritan Ethic one 
for(^ behind the formation of a federal govern- 
ment . State governments had sought unsuccess- 
fully to ^dam the flood of British manufactured 
goods int?) America. Luxiiry and dependence on 
England wer^ afoot once more, and It was thought 
only a national government could encourage Amer-. 
ican manufacturing and secure economic indepen- 
dence. ' * ^ 

Morgan emphasizes the Puritan Ethic rather n 
than English Whig tradition as the intellectual 
sourire of the American Revolution. The arti- 
cle ^s such is a good .example of an idealist 
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interpretation of history, and the reader will 
rind It convinclhg to the degree to which he 
believes that ideaB, indej^endent of material 
c 1 rcuniiitances , move men; 

Bernard Btiilyn. The Ideological Orip:inn of the Amer- 
ican Revolution . Cambridge : Harvard University 
PresB, 1967. (paper) 

" Bailyn maintains that the crisis of the 176OS 
ror(.fed Americans to* confront changes in society 
and politics that demanded the formulation of a 
new ideology. Traditional ideas of sovereignty, 
representation, rights constitutions , and the 
role of rulers were revised in light, of American 
experience, In a sense, Amer i|^ans '^Jent to war 
\ in ITT'^ to defend a. Revolution that had already 
occurred. 

The Ameripans' ideology was an amalgam of 
many sources: the class^lcs, English legal 
thought, Puritan theology, the Enlightenmient , 
and the Commonwealth period'^s radical tradi- 
tions. Americans' knowledge of history and 
{)hilosoph^ convinced them of liberty's frail 

\' nat'ure which had to be safeguarded against,. ^ 
y. p(:>wer's corruptions. Seen through these meo- 
logical eyes, events after 17^5 took on an omi- 
nous form. Parliament's acdons convinced the 
colonists that a Ministerial plot had been 
hatched to deprive them of^ their liberty^ When 
the source af this conspiracy was traced upward 
to inclut^ the King, revolution became necessary 
"since there were no other means to redress' 
[ their grievances. 

The .experience of articulating their beliefs 
^ led the colonists to. find new sources for sov- 
\ reignty,' and to divide power In such a way *as 
^ ^ ^ .^'O prevent its usurpation of liberty. Govern- 
\^ ment bebartie limited and laws were examined 
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against a Conntitutlbn thai had become a 
Written not of principles. In his final chap- . 
ler, Dally.n digcusses the repercussions of tliis 
^new ideology on American thinking about slavery, 
the establishment of religion, and hierarchy 
And authority in society/ In sum, Builyn ex- 
plores the pa.rameters of the colonial world- 
view' and traces the roots of .an Ideblogical 
revolution. 

Be>-rnard Bailyn. The Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson , 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 19?'*. ^ 
(paper) 

Tliia is a sympathetically written, masterful 
biography of a politicfil conservative, unable to 
operate In a realm of paaai-onate ideological 
•politics. Hutchlnspn was a practical politi- 
oian, at ease in the factional strife of pro- 
vincial Massachusetts, and he accepted complete- 
ly the terms of a traditional political world. 
When that world was .condemned as tyrannous and 
corrupt, Hutchinson could only :respond with a 
• reasonfMi defense of the premises around which 
his life had been based- 'He was perpetually 
caught in the middle: although he opposed the 
r.tamp Act, he believed in the rule of law and 
found repugnant the extra-legaL measures used 
against it; he did not waht troops quartered in 
Bciston, hut afteK^^he Boston Massacre, he agon- 
ized and oVdered tl^n out, an act which exceed- 
txl his authority; he\ wished to decline .the 
Rovernorshl-p, ^but could not do so for fear of , 
embai>assing his Englieh patrons; a scrupulous- 
ly honost man, he was forced by circumstances 
t^ act/deceit fully. Pursuit of position and 
[lower lied to Hutchinson's entrapment between in- 
creasingly radical colonists^ yho viewed the 
governor as the principal in a conspiracy against 
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Aiuorlcan^liberty , and hin dintant suporlora, 
who vacillated In their at.tempti3 to refjolve a 
oonati tutlqnal orlnh^, Hutchinson's two arti- 
cl(*3 of faith > that America must remain tied" 
to Kngland In order to pretierve her liberty, 
and that sovereignty lay IndiviiUbly with the 
King in Parliament, were becoming heretical to 
hi^? fellow colonists. The tragedy of Thomas 
Hi'itchi ruuni wah that, ec^ulpped ?50 well he still 
becmnt-v. swept up by forces of history that ren- 
dered hia political beacons useless. Quintei?- 
aentlally American, he ended his life in 
lonely exile, 

David Ainj!UM'man. - In the" Common Cause: American Re- ^ 

sponae to the" Coercive Acts of ITT^ ■ New York: 
vT vT Norton , 197 5 . ( paper ) 
/ 

Aimnc^rman finds that the Coercive Acts created t 
an unprecedented consensus among Americans. 
The Continental Congress was r^markiibly unani- 
mous tn supporting the non-importation agree- 
ment and divided seriously only over constitu- 
tional questions concernitig the role of the col- 
onies in the Imperial system. The chief it^m 
of dispute, then, was Parliament's authority 
to regulate colonial trade, with many delegates 
opposing a blanket assertion of that right. 

reruKsylvanian Joseph Galloway later declared 
that th^e C6ngress was seriously divided, with 
a small i^adical contingent that manipulated 
the moderates into supporting the Suffolk Re- 
sol V(^s and other radical measures. Galloway v 
* maintained that his Plan of Union, proposing an 
American Congress sharing authority with Parlia- 
mcHit over the colonies, was defeated by one 
vot(^ and later expunged from the records, and 
hlt?.torian3 since have cited his recollections 
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U8 accurate. Ammerman finds » however^ "that 
Galloway's plan vao never iseriously consldereci- 
six colonies agreed that it might be discussed 
at a later date, and five wanted to reject it 
Immediately. Kurthermore, only measures act- 
ually adopted found their way Into the records, 
and suggestions for arming colonial troops, 
along with Galloway's Plan, went unrecorded. 

Ammerman concludes that the First Cont i rfontal 
CongS*egs was more unanimous and more radical 
than heretofore believed. Overturning tradi- 
tional caveats about' the depth of American con- 
sensus in opposing British measures in ITT'i, 
however, should raise questions about" the divU 
siveness of the war years. ^Why were Whig lea- 
ders unable to translate this coTfTsensus' into 
action against the British? Ammerman's sources— 
ditiries, newspaper, letters — reveal little 
about the embattled farmers' who would actually 
fight. Assumptions of consensus among the col- 
on! s.ts are not proven by evl^dence of consen»<fS 
within the Continental Congress or a^ongy^.on- 
ial leaders. 

Richard D. Brown. Revolutionary Politics in Massachu- 
setts: The Boston Committee of Correspondence 
and the Towns, 1772-177^ . New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1976. (paper) , 

. Brown finds local affairs primary in Massachu- 
setts p>olitical consciousness, and he suggests 
that ^'disputes between the Assembly and the Gov- 
erno^^ over salary and other issues took place 
■ in an atmosphere of stability. The Stomp Act 
exposed the brittle nature of this balance, how- 
ever, as in its aftermath the Wh^^s purged their 
op{K)nent3, while the governor battled to save 
his administration through patronage. Boston 
led but. did not create opposition to the Stamp 
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Act: MnnaaohunettH wan ali*(?ady "titigod wltli 
•Radicul Wlilgpiery" (p/P3). The function of the ^ ' ' 

Rcv.^ton Committee* of Correi3pond(Hu-*e an It d(»v-- 
eloped wHfj to orgf^nlze the expr<*sivi on, of these 
s(*nt amenta. 

Proposals for Crown nalarien for the governor 
and Judges provided the toiitou oppoaitLon i\\ 
, 1TT-, especially Smn Adams ana the radicul it in- 
erant, Dr. 'j'homan Young, with ir.r.ues ai'ound 
whl(*h the commit. tee could be organized. Called 
into being by th(* Bo.ston town meeting, the Bos- 
ton Committee prepared a statement of rights 
and grievance:> which it circulated among^the 
towns. Brown discovered that the Boston Commit-, 
tee carefully wooed towu opinion and cultivated 
lo(*al pride — b»it th(^ wide I'ange of response 
"from silent repudiation to admiring applause" 
(p. 1^0) reveals an independent spirit that k 
would have t*esisted any attempted manipulation. 
The BCC may have been evangelical in Its mes- 
sage, but the body to which it preached already 
inclucied many faithful. 

As the towns iiuiicated their support, the role ^-J?! 
of the Boston Committee shifted, first to otie 
of co-oT'dinati ng local activity, then to one of 
aroiising other colonies. The indep.endence of 
towns iu.^yly drawn into provincial affairs is 
seen in thf^ir re.Jection of the vlolemi League 
and Coyf^nant proposed by the Bofiton Committee. • 
Provislon^f for an immediate non-impontation* ag- 
reem(^nt, enforced by a stM ngent secondary boy- ^ 
eott, proved too divisive for the towns to en- 
dorse^, lioc^al unity and the preservation of or- 
, der remairu?d their priorities, as they implicit- 
ly rejected Boston's leadership. 

The Boston Committee had served its pu/^po^ie, 
however. Brown concludes it had played an in- 
tegrating role in Massac husettn politics. Wliile 
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local lam atill reigned, an awareness of and 
participation In larger conceriia l>ad occurred. 
TtW^ Committee encouraged the towns to formulate. 
an\dcology of the sovereignty of the people on 
wh lei republic un government would be based. It 
,wn;; (Opiating and revolutionary achievement. 

Kenneth LockriV". "Social Change and the Meaning of 
•• the /Vme/ican Hevolution," Jouni<a_oJl^ocXaJ_I^ 
txirx, 6(l9T3)v l»()j-l»39. 

' Kenneth Un-kridge offers a social hypothesis 
for the origins o/ the American Revolution. He 
fit^as. tlLat aolonial society after 1720 undergoes 
.;vme\)f |he throes of ^noderni zat ion but without 
an uttencV^l^t i^icrease inVper capita production 
or incomf^. Population growth, higher popula- 
tion densities, an increased rate of immigra- 
tion, comme^rcializatioh, and concentration of 
wealth led to social differentiation and some • 
measure of social polarization. Commerclali- 
zution occurred unevenly, which heightened sec- 
ti(mal differences as well; the sum of these 
chaiiges me'at>t an increase in wealth for a few 
and deteriorating social conditions for many. 

U.ckridge hypothesizes that these social per- 
mutations created increased demands on the poli- 
t ical system. Certain regions would be sensi- 
live to trends like the concentration of wealth, 
the deelijie In social equality and opportunity, 
and increasing dependence; the commerc:ial- non- 
commercial regional split in politics may have 
been the result. In a society of small homof?en- 
eous, relatively Independent towns these changes 
would appear to be "catastrophic alterations 
of an idVllic and holy past" (p. 1>2U). To peopl 
caught up by^these forces, pleas for. virtue and 
sermons agai;>bt corruption could have struck a 
responsive glhord-and the Revolution may have 



seemed a way to rcGtore the p^ast. 

The traditional elite would have f'ound their 
position threatened by new demands on their jned- 
lating roles. Their wealth may have made 'them 
iuiapeet, as their interesl^s would obviously be 
dtrt'erent from those of their neighbors*. The 
connt itut ional crisis with Britain would supply 
these men with an opportunity to regjbin credi- 
/biliLy, however. [jockridge suggests that mod- 
ern met^ i*osmopol i taruT who wpT-e ready by train- 
ing and experience to accept a pluralistic 
world of the sort described by James Madison in 
Federal i st No . 10> would supply leadership in 
the creation of the Constitution and in the, new' 
natioiK Th(" Constitution can be viewed as a 
unufueiy modern document — one "design^ to aq- 
commodate contending interests" (p. ^36). Amer- 
ica, he concludes, had ideologically modern- 
ized as H result of the Revolution and the soct- 
ial strains of the eighteenth centur^. The 
chief drawback of this model, as Ix^ckridge ad- 
mits, is that it may not be applicable outside 
(^f Now I'lngland. However, it is a further st*ep 
in placing ih<^ Revolution and the growth of re- 
publican ideology within their social contexts. 

, A. Gross. The Minutemen and Their World . New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1976. (paper). ^ 

Life in provincial Concprd ticked to a season- 
al clock. Men's horizons were' limited to the 
fields they plowed and to the markets in' which 
they sold their produc^. The political issues^' 
tljat aroused' the towBT more . often' than not had 
to do with keeping one. man' s . cattle outof 
another lean's field; provihcial affairs rarely 
impinged upon the town, and when they did, men 
wiser in the ways of the worldo than the common 
folk could be trusted to make the right deci- 




Blonn. Existence, If not idyllic, uas at least 
habitual . 

Conc^ord was not, however, a peaceable kingdom; 
It was beset by troubles like those found by 
tockrldge in Dedham and Greven in Andover (both 
cited above): a scarcity of land, and" the re-' 
suiting necessity for men of modest means to see 
their children remain ^nd become part of a lower 
class, move to new settlements, or spend a life 
in transience; ..parring between the generations; 
the declining productivity of worn-out acres; 
relLgioy^s dissension; and demands by "outlivers"* 
Tor a larger share of the town budget or the 
right to make their own town. Stamp acts and 
tea duties often seemed peripheral issues in 
this local world. Rut the loss of town meeting 
rights did not; nor did the "hordes 'of placemen" 
» who, according to Whig rhetoric, were coming to 
feast at the colonists' tables. Concord's in- 
dependence and localism were thr(?atened, and the 
townspeople organized to save them. Resistance 
to Britain. also offered, , for a while at least 
a means of healing the divisions within the ' " 
town . 

The. war began as a community effort— the mili- 
tia was a microcosm of town society— but ended 
as an affair of the poor. Farmers could hardly 
afford to let t^heir farms go untended or be 
left to the exclusive care of their womenfolk; 
but men- of means coidd hire substitutes to take 
a BriMsh ball in their stead. Wartime infla- 
tion and scarcity also disrupted patriotic unity. 

Life after the Revolutioh changed little for 
women and blacks; a few men still dominated of- 
fictp-holding— although they were expected to 
follow instructions and represent town inter- 
ests as defined by the town meeting. Concord 
also would no longer be as isolated as it had 
been in the past. A measure of pluralism whs 



Introduced by . men who had expe;'lenced something 
of the world\ and Tk^ntoii would play a lar^ckr^ 
role in Conrof^d ' h 1 I Te . Oroj^Jii concludes tluit 
men had gone to vnir in 177*3 to halt the process 
of change; the war howc^ver accelerated that 
pace, and Concord would be reluctarltly drawn out 
of itn eddy and Into the stream of modern lifo^. 

The most renjiarHable featui^e of this meticu- 
lously i-ei'.earched and t^^li^gantly written book is 
the w(\alth of detail the author has lanearthed 
about. (7oncord and its people. This is more than 
a local hlsl,ory, however. The book answers 
Gordon Wood's call to investigate the social 
c i rcimty tances that underlay colonial rhetoric . 
dross has succeeded in linking the all-too-of ten 
divergeiU. realms of ideology and experience, 
and in tlescribing the metamorphosis of a pre- 
modern community. 

Alfred K. Young (ed.). The American F^evolution . 

DeKalb: Northern Illinpis University Press, 
1976, (paper.) 

This collection of essays is a' refreshing 
antidt:>te to tjhe overly Ideological and histor,>ir 
f rom-t he>'-^top-dt:>wn approaches of many historiansK. 
Here we . see.} t^he urban mob as the shock troops of 
the Revolution, so'metlfnes pushed by V/hig leader- 
ship and somotL'mt^s pushing it, using the crisis 
in ,.^i:^^ljf)eu^ial 'affairs to express their own grie- 
yariceS ?ibojut the operation of society. They 
f' V'-f't^Q-t'^- P^P^l^*-^ cii^lture, perhaps a mixture 
- j;'^' Vii'f'.'ts^Vatig and rational republicanism, quite 

' Indt^pendent from and yet occasionally merging 

: '"iCHf^ Whig ideology. Society's disaffected — 

-fV^fiaAt farmers > country backwoodsm^^n, blacks — 
y VeiTlili I ne:d suspicious of and sometim^.J) hostile to 
• ' . ' - /ip 1 nde,pendence movenrent led by the local gen- 
) ' try/' "Blacks . wc^re more interested in freedom" 
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than Independence, freedom which could be gotten 
by rigfitlng for the* British or by taking ad- 
vantage of war'n turmoil and stealing away, 
■Rkvckn basked for a moment inthe ideological 
-Jjunshine of "all mon are created equal'* before 
being sliunmed back into the shadows of slavery 
and a p(?rvasive racism. To women 'the Revolution 
was largely ' irrelevant ; to Indians it was dis- 
aster. But whether Tor^, Patriot, or neutra^l, 
the clasr.en that, are acted upon" emerge her^e 
as the actors, and that, despite the uneven 
qu/ility of the c-^.says, should recommend this 
vol \.mie . 

Oordon S. Woo(i , The Creation of the Ameriqan {Repub- 
lic, I Y76-IYB7 . New York: W. W. Norton, I969. 
(papt^M- ) 

Gordon Wood describes how the Revolutionary 
and post-Revolutionary experience transformed 
the intellectual tools of the rebels of '1YY6. ♦ 
Traditional Whig concepts of Parliamentary 
sovereignty, mixed government, a dqliberative 
legislative body, and the need f or ^ republican " 
^ virt,ue became the sovereignty of the people, 
th<^ separation of powers, a rej^resentat ive 
legislative body, and a balance of conflict 
mnong self-i nterested .men from whi'^ch the public 
good would emerge . 

The most important changes occurred in the 
p(>op]e's role in government. Formerly merely 
embodied l^ the Commons of Parliament, the- 
peopl(^ in Pederalist theory were embodied in 
the entire giwernment , but remained superior to 
\ it, fu\ the source 'oC sovereignty. Power and 

libc-rty were no Itniger locked in conflict: 
power flt.)Wed from the people and was separerted 
and lodged in the different branches of govern- 
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ment, whoao actionn couJd be Judged against a 
vrltten Constitution. Governmen£ no longer 
repreMenttnl nociety's difft?rent estates, but 
in a modern oonception of society and politics 
It wao .an arena In which different interest 
groupn cunifUcted. Wood's achievement is his 
analysis of how American reality and Whig rhe- 
toric interacted to produce a new, though oftei 
Inchoate, synt'.hesis, termed the "American scl- 
e ace o f po 1 1 1 1 c i\ . " . 
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Boston 

An Urban 
Community 

Boston's 
Architecture: 
From First 
Townhouse to 
New City Hall 

An Annotated Reading List 
Prepared by 
Douglass Shand Tucci 
with the assistance of 
the Boston Public 
Library Staff 

Thtf "Boston: An Urban Community" 
Program is made possible 
by a grant from the National 
ErxJowrnent for the Humanities (NEH). 
The Boston Public Library 
is a NEH Learning library 




Boston Public Library, 1977 



The nostx:)n l\iblic . Library is pleased to present 
a soxios of annotcittxl ret^lincj tjuides as a follcw-Up 
to the lectures iyi its NBI Lxvirniivj Library l^rocjram, 
"[3osti:^n: An Urban Qxiiiiiinity. *' 



seumj 
ton 



'V\\c Libraiy'.s protjrani \\\s been developed urdei:' 
tho Rural li^ti tutioi»is Pro^jrain of tlx) National 
Kndowi^ent fo!* tlie lli?iv:inities (NpH) , a new national 
procjrain wfx)so purtx>se is to help libraries; nuseums 
arxl otheir cultural institutions beccr\e centerfe'j 
foniuil hiDivmitios etlucation for tlieir tximtunitii 
An advisory (x^iniu ttee, composed of outstanding 
scholcU-s froJn acadenuc institutions in the Bostor 
area, assists in the selection of tropics for the 
procjrani's letirninLj activities and helps recruit the 
^tcachers for it. z 

The first tw:) eight-week learning sequences 
were : / 

*'Bibles, Brahnins and Bosses: Leadership and 
the B^ton -Caminity" with Thctnas O'Connor^ 
JYofes5x:>n of History, Boston Qz)llege. 
M'Vbrikiry 3 - ApijiT 7, 1975. ^ 

* 

"iViston's Architecture: Fran First Towptouse- 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
r»rofessor of Art History, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. February 8 - March 29, 1975. [Re- 
peated as;, "Fran Grass to Glass: A History 
of Hoston's Architecture," February 5 - 
March 25, 1976.1 
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^ There are very few books in pririt-^-they are all 
Jjere — that are dnly about Boston architecture. Many 
^ more" books about Boston, however, deal at greater*or 
. lesser lencjth' with various of the city's buildings/ 
though in larger contexts, and sane of these will al- 
so 'be. found listed here because they cire often the 

• best lljooks to bee] in witli. Obvriously, one coOld go 

. ^further. But pi;ecisely because I don't suppose ciny 
history of ^Anverican or even of world krchitectiire 
<X)uld very veil avoid Jtiy^ inevitable illustration of 
Trinity Church .or, indeed, of NfcKim'^ Bos^ton E^iblic 
lAhrary, it vould be unreasonable tc^ do so. Students 

^ ^ in search of such a*" general history of -American Ai^chi- 
tecture, into which tliey can fit Boston, migh€*well 

• * rd^ John Burchord and Albert Bush-Brown's The -Archi- 
' tecture of America (Boston, 1961) . ^ 

} ' ■ ■ ■ 

There* is another type of ^ work that one might e?c- 

. pect to find here, but, v^ch' I have also ruled out; 
the .very ntiny books and articles that have been writ- 
ten about Boston arcfhitects and their artist-colla- 
borators. Henry-'Russell Hitchcock's ard James O'Gor- 
n\an's books about Richcirdson, Harold Kirker's The 
Archite cture of gharlos Bulfinch cind other such works 
aBout Walter Gropius or Ralph Adams Cram or John La- 
Far ge for instance — all of these could urder differ- 
ent rubrics be listed" here. But by no means all (arx3 
in inany cases not even most) of the work of ' such 
Boston architects ofx national inportance^^is actually 
in Boston. This is also true even of leSs-well-knawn 
Boston aix::hitects: Julius A. Schv^^infurtm. for exam- 
ple, 'about v^hcm Northeastern University pidfclished an 
infomutive study by Stephe^n J. Neitz (edited by 
Whoafcon Itolden) in 1975. There is much on Schwein- 

■ furth's Boston work in this Ixoklet but there is nat- 
urally as imach or more on .^s work elsevrtiere and this 
reading list would became a book in itse^r if such 
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.v^e tx>''W iricluded. Hie same consideration 
rte to omjj:^ books about only one building; tlie 
3ks to Trinity Church or to tJie State House, 
V'^"^®\\.^^^^K iJ'Portant building has 

Sva i^sfePul quMQ, and it would be very hard to 
%re\ to draw t>k line. 



excel len 
ham's Bcjj 
er in px:. 
liographie*^^f _ 
student wil^njiOt 



the re«^1^ should remember .tha\ several 
on Boston Architecture—Arthur Kil- 



je r Bul'ffl.nch, for o^^ohple— are no long- 
^mhy of iSese will be fourel in the bit>- 

^^■^fv-'^^^^®^ ^ serious 

. lignpt^jraTen. Nor should the student 
jieglect. thd eitorTO\i.s ^literature on Boston architecture 
that has app|,ared irt the architectural arti craft jour- 
nals (as.wel-JH.asAn the -journals of art history and 
local history) \Sn\he .ooUrse-of tlie la^t seventy-five 
or more yoirs '^fh^e arUcles are easily located in 
the Fme Art^J.to^ient of t>,>e Boston PiJblic Library, 
where an enthusi^.^. staff hiyrdly ever fails to turn 
up what 13 wartt^;^i:^|ptly and icheerfully. | 

This reading "^'U.tVs pre^i^^ed for "Boston AraJli;^ 
.tecture^rcni the I^t Tov^uke'.to the New City 
Hall," a^sequence oM^ed in tlie Leaning Library Pro- 
le Library ^ funded by a 
k Endowment ifet the Humanities. 
Pri(^'fessor\of Fine Arts «t BraA- 
sec^ienc^e dicing February 



Boston 
'Nabdoni 



gram at th( 
grant frcm 
Gerald A. .Bernste 
dels Univeristy, 
and March 1^75. 



Boston, 

1 September 1975 




B.S.T. 



NOTE ON thl: secom) edition 



It is a unsure of t±ie increasing public inter- 
est in fioston's architecture that tlv2 first printing 
of this reading list should have bec>n exlviusted in 
less than tvo years. Nor is it less significant that 
"in those twD years a nunber of new works harve been 
published on the subject, all of which now take their 
place in this second edition. There is still no ac- 
tual architectural history of fX)ston to include here, 
but this appalling lack I tope to meet witli my own 
bcok (tl>e vorking title of which is 6uil t in Boston; 
City and Suburt^) a New York Graphic Society Book to 
be {xiblisHe3"~By Little, BroWn in the fall of 1978* 

' \\- ' ' . . 

Professor Gferald Bernstein/ s very popular 
course, for which this readlfKj Tist was originally 
prepared in 1975, was repeated in' February agi March 
1976 uncier the. title "Frcn^ Graiss bo Glass: A History 
of JQoston's Architecture." The present list is in- 
tentied as a supplement to both versions of that 
course . 

D.S.T. 

Boston, 

2 July ^1977 ^ 
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1. Waltor<^ur White)\ill. Bosto n; \ 'lYjpographical 
ilil'SD'.- 2rx? cxl. Qnintiridge, Hai-vivrd University 
Ptesd, 1968. • 

This is tiie one inLUspensable book for the 
study of J3oston, tJio develo^nttent of which Mr. 
WJ\it.ohill traces frcm its first settlarieiife- 1;:o 
the present day. Beautifully organized and 
iTO^iuti fully written, tl>e tale unfolds with the 
ease ancl clarity one 'V%a6ld expect fror! this 
, distinLjuishod historif^ art! careful stylist. 
m:.uqh not in the strict sense an architectural 
bcxjk, thereiis mturalily alinost as much archi- 
tocture'as topcxjraphy har6,- cind most of the major 
laixli!virks of tlie city cure dealt with. More im- 
ix)rtantly, tr>w^ver, tliis book descrft^js the 
topocjraphiail wntext in which these DCK Id ings 
arose and (alas) so often were destroyed. 

2. aivid McQ^rd. About R^ston: .Sight, Sound, Fla vor 
i'^L JBf lotion- Roston, Little, Brown, 1948. 

The happy issue of a scries of mid-forties 
radio slxyws on Boston, this book has understand- 
ably come to be regarded hs soiiie thing of . a clas^ 
sic, and it follows Whitehill's Tbpographi cal 
History here for good reason: « WhitehillHavijig 
,issa!ibled tl-ie skeleton, as it were, McOord's 
graceful sampling of the flavor of the cil^ is 
perhaps the perfeqt conponion. Though there 
is iTTuch of Boston's architecture, McCbrd ranges 
fran- "the fractionation of blood" to the "Dor- 
chester Giant" and does not overlook either 
cod or "h.isty pudding" while imising in many an 
odd corner of the old city that might otherwise 
\v\vc gone unnoticed. It is, to be sure, rather 
at" randan. But McCord is pre-endnently a poet, 
never more so than when he writes prose, and no 
one- in this generation has- written bettor aba,it 
Boston. 



Georqe F. Weston, Jr, Bostr>n W ays: Hig h^ By a nd 
Folk. (Revised ed.) Boston, 1967, - 

Thls,r too, is a sort of raiTt)le about Boston, 
which in this cas<? focuses on the city's streets, 
but it also turns iivany a forgotten corner. Be- 
cause as many odd and unknown as faiTious buildings 
are ir>ticed, it is a beguiling ranible which stu~ 
.flents of Boston architecture will profit from 
undertaking. ^ 

Marjorie Drake Ross. Colo nial Boston; Federal 
Boston; Vi ctorian a^sLon . New York, ^960, 19^1, 
1964. 

Marjorie Drake Ross' tliree volLmie series on 'Bos- 
ton, an outgrowth of the vjj^seuin o& Fine Arts 
"Kr>ow Your Boston" tours, Zemins perhaps 'the best 
general introduction to a cXty old enough tp^'-be. 
rather oonplicated. BoginnerK^ particuWly, wMl 
gain a sense of . overall cuH^^l eoonomiV: 
growth of Boston through three ahd-m^'-centurielB, 
froni which. they can the better subsequently devel- 
op their tr^ore particular interests. Architectuj?e 
figures importantly in these three highly visurfl 
books, wtiich deal successively with Colonial^ 
Federal, and Victorian Bosfjon, and the texts are 
uniformly sinipie cind r^^able. 

Boston Society of Architects. Boston Architecture 
CamBridge, Mass., 1970. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. ' A Guide to Bdst on 
Architecture, 1637-1954. New York, 1954. 



Itese two books are the only extant at- 
tanpts to survey the vAiole range of Boston 
ajx^hitecture from tlie seventeenth to the twen- 
tieth century. Neither is very satisfactory, . 
however. The newer v^rk, published by the Dos- 



ton Society of Architects, has ixn introduction by 
John Qx)lidqe that is naturally as excellent as 
his wide kiowledge of the city's architecture 
vjould load one to f^xpect, but the rest of Uie 
bcx)k is disa|:^intinq. Ttie sections of the city 
treated, and the buildinqs noticed, are rather 
arbitrary, anci the 18801940 period is l>ardly 
^ealt with at all— this despite much "atrnDsj^^er- 
Ics** (creative photography of tenement trash 
.dui\ps, for instance) tl^t might have given flavor' 
to a better book, but are in this case small com- ' 
pensation for what is left out. Hitchcock's work 
i:a:ovides a far better gt"ounding in architecture 
hereatouts, tJxxigh occasionally unreliable in 
fact, but much of the best recent architecture in 
and around FkDston (the new City Hall, for instance) 
vas not here in 1954, and the ''book is accordingly 
new ratlier dated. One does need one of these 
bcx)ks, however, for each has the parade of dates 
one cannot as conveniently find elsewhere. 

i^irvin E. Goody and Robert P, Vfelsh, eds. Boston 
Sc x:ioty of Architects. The First Ff undred Yea rs , 
1867-1967: FBoston, 1967^ ~~ ~ 

vToseph Hiiclnut, Walter. Muir Whitehill, Kenneth 
Coa^t/ -^ose Uiis Sort and, others have combined 
here to write a significant history of the Boston 
Society of /\rehitGcts. Particularly interesting 



archi'fcects of rational reputation — Qharles Donagh 
Maqinnis and R. Clipston SturgiS/ for instance — 
whoso work is nQt wide,ly known but ha^ of late 
bccciix^ more interesting to scholars. The photo- 
ciraphic archive of t}>e buildings that have earned, 
the vT,- Horleston Parker Award is also of great 
intereist, whiXe the dozens of articles about such 
relatively unknown but iitportant groups as the 
Master Builders Association are invaluable. 




distinguished local 



Vol. 1 East CainbKidge, 1965. ^ ^^-^^ 

vol. 2 Antoinette F.'Dcvming, Elizatethmc 

Dougall, Eleanor Person, m^i^ 

bridge^ 1967. 
Vol. 3 Cainbr idqeport , 1971. 
vol. 4 B^IS^^i^nting and Robert H. Ny 

lander. OldCamtoldae, 1973. 

This extraordimry f^^-^^^^r'n inl^rated 
tl^ro.K3h, v^ll-written f^^^^^^^ ^^^^"^^ 
svirvey of every^hirH, in <:ar*ri^^^ th^ 
fore usefuTm a nimber of ways. All Uie ^a^J 
IS diSiW^ished bculdi«3S are here but so ^ 
his "i-hree deckers" and the factories, the Queen 

While "l^^^Ji^if-organS^^tn^u- 
unfailingly sophistioataJ. these 

Houses of Boston:s,B2lS_B^ ^ ^"^^^ °^ 

Sriuse it is so clearly organized, 
largely ^^^^.^^ ^ VvDuse or two-sane of my 

r^^r^tS.": I^rtmently iU.strated, ^ , 



witii holpful qraphs, Uie interior views fire psir- 
ticularly welcome for nic-)St: of Uk^ R\ck FVay lurks 
still l)<7hirxl closcxi dcxors, and what does not, 
nKxstly now insti tut iorvil , is often not usqcl very 
sensitively- The checklist, of Ik)usos at Uio gi*k1 
< is, of its type, unique horcvibouts — aixl it is a 

♦ more tlwn helpful referojice to still obscure 
archite<;:ts. The text is full of tlv? sort of 

f dat^a abcxit Victc;:)rian Ixuises tlvit are not gen- 
erally tl^/a liable, and is therefore of wider use • 
than the title would suqqest, while Bunting's 
discussion of the dc^elopiient of the* Back Bay 
Itself, and of tlx* iTOrptK^hxjy of late nineteenth- 
century American architecture, is invaluable • 
'Itiis is a4xx)k VADrthy of its subject, wliich is, 

* aftep all, [xirfvTrps tiio larcjest and most (list in- 
cjuished cx:)nc(3intr"ation f^f urbiin Victorian danes- 
tic architet:ture in Aii)6rica. 



0. Museum ot Fine At;ts. t\tck Pay B oston : Thie City 
) a s a V>j:jrk of Art. fV)str«^, Museinn of Fine Arts, 

A IxAUitiful ctsn^vu^ion tx) Bimtinq's book, tliis 
simn^tu^usly printed wrk, with stunnintj color 
and black and white f:)lK3tcxjraphy, includes iin- 
{x^rtant essays by T^ewis Minnford and Walter Muir 
Wliit chill arxl a series ^^useful profiles of 
cti'stintjuishtxi residents of the Back Bay. Their 
iKxises an^ identified, as wt.vll as sc^me of their 
nK-^re ik) table qifts to the Museinn of Pine Arts^ ' 
in Boston, which publishcxl this distinquishtxl 
cattiLcKjue for a 5>1kxv of the sanK^ nanie. Although 
the lx3ok is {xx^irly tioc:a^inieiitod, it yields the 
flavor of the' uine teen th^century city superbly. 
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Scim Bass Vfarner, Jr. Streetcar Suburbs; The Pro- 
cess of Growth in Boston,' 18701900 . Camhridqe, 
Mass . , Harvard University IVess, 196? . 

V2. Dou(}lass SYvwd lYicci. ^rhe Secx^nd Settlcnient , 
1875-1925. Boston, Charlescraft Press, 1974. 

13. Cynthia Zaitzevsky. Wij^liam l^lj^i Biierson, 1833- 
1917, Gimhridqe, 19697" 

r\iblishars ofton claim for a new book tlet it 
is a seaninal work, that it unco\/ers so niuch that 
it is bouixl tb be the foundation for a ^ whole new 
lino of inc^uiry. Often, this is at best enthu- 
si^isin,^ but in the case of Streetcar Suburb s, the 
ci^ntontion that it is a vital building block is 
alnost unarquable. ALir)st nobody knew anything 
of Victorian Dc:)rchester, Roxbury, and Jairaica 
Plain Ix^foro this book, or of how in Uie 1875- 
1925 {xiriod a whole new residential city was de- 
vol.o{Xxl. th(i>i^ by x'cfiKjees from Boston dctomiined 
to lx> able to breathe acjain, much loss hc^^r this 
was all accaiiplished. But since V^fevrner's book, 
which is well organized and well written, and 
.THiply illustrated and fully docuniented as well, 
scholars have fouixl this vast and overlooked 
area increasingly interesting. Indeed, this new 
interest has yielded a case study in Dorchester's 
growth. The Secortd SettleDent, 1875-1925, Focus- 
ing on the area's architectural developr^t^, the 
author assarts that Dorchester's dense street- 
scapes w^ro an atteiTipt to revive in an expanding 
city tlie early nineteenth-century, detached tcwn- 
Ik^usc cc^ncept tK^t had been cibandoned on Beaoon 
Hill a c€intu!^ earlier for the connected variant 
in a contracting city. -Another WDrk of scarcely 
less intcirost in this field, though it deals more 
with tJ\e cuiter- rather than the inner suburbs of 
the tii^ie, is Cynthia Zaitzevsky 's William Ralph 
l:^nergon, 1833-1917, a pioneering ^cciJrsiorPinto 
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the adventuresane vgork of a long overlooked 
Boston architect whose suburban estate houses 
continue to fascinate. All t|iese books, of 
course, ewe a great deal to Vincent Scully's 
The Shingle Style which, though it only very 
briefly deals with Boston, is invaluable back- 
cjround. Though the context is Icuxjer, Rettig's 
Cc"uiibridge Walking Tburs {s<be below) includes 
much streetcar suburbs architecture, wfiich he 
treats with ease and seriousness. 

tobert Rell Rettig. A Guide to C e mfcridge Arctii- 
tec ture: Ten Walk ing Tours. cJxunBridge, M.I.T. 
Press, 1969* 

These ten walking tours are pix>bably the best 
the li^yman could take in or ar®und EJoston. The 
author uvinages to deal fairly and on its own v 
terms with virtually th©fe^lQljj|tt^ a represen- 
tative way) of Cantiridge which the 
Can\bridge HistxDrical Ccntnission (whose research 
this book ts based upon) early concluded is not 
limited to eighteenth and early nineteenth-cen- . 
tury hiarvard Yard and Brattle Street- Vernacular 
design, for example, even in the 1930' s, is fully 
dealt with, and as these iirages of Cantaridge's 
architectural diversity through two and vxyre cen-* 
turies are fairly representative of v^t went on 
throughout the Greater Boston ar^, this book 
remains a gold m.ine for stiident and layman alike. 

Margaret anith and Pauline Chase Harrell, eds. 
Victorian Boston Tbday: Ten Walkjrn^ Tours . Bos- 
ton^ The Victorian Society in /America, New Eng- 
land Chapter, 197S. 

This book makes a^good beginning at what mast - 
be a principal preoccupation* of curchitectural 
historians in Boston for irany 5^ars to cone — the 



dcxnunenbiLdoM of what little roiviins to us 
of Victori.-ui architGcture in Boston, Thourih 
larqo cMxi uiifx:)rt.-int sections of the city are not 
touch.rl ufx.)n (IFy^le Park, firighton, West Itoxb^iry, 
^incl-thc^ lu-qest of all-i^orcfx-^ster) surely sub^ 
s|x,uent volumes will answer this need. For even 
tlio prpdictablo eom-s iucxludocl— tkis is parti- 
cularly true of tlv^ L\ick Hay tour-^iro advei- ' 
turos(^„e, .>nci sever., 1 do break out of the cx^nven- 
Mouil Ix^uixlaries to explore such relatively 
c>verk>.kt>d Fxirt^s of th<^ city as Jamaica Plalii and 
• Kouth n,xston. Ory,, tcxir ventures , eveji so far as 
t^) Flrrx,kline. Several tours-r>ot.-»bly 'those ^ 
on Hostou vxJ^^or^ in the Victorian iiqe and on the 
stations of tjic Ik^sti^n F:ier7a tod— also give 
vjiriety and interest bo tJie collection, in that 
they are nr^re topical tlvin geoc:jraF)hical . Natur- 
ally, the v^rk 6T the ten authors is uneven in 
•IvuUty, but^> overall quality is good, and 
one canncn. hei^ hofUrti'Tor a whole shelf of 
such vohiiies in ycxirs to ca,ie.. Certainly stA 
dents of fchb jx^riod will be very c,rateful for' 
[ irst . 

yJ^ltlylil- (--oncTc^rd, N.H., RujnforJl^??i^7l974-: — 

. It used to be s.iid th-it sctolars wrote one book 
m the text and another in tlx) footnotes.' 'Rxlay 
incroasirx7ly, one wiites still another in the 
captions— architectural historians ^^rUcularly 
luwincj naturally discoveral that a significant . 
socTUoncG of photoqraphs has enormous value. Ac- > 
corduxTly, this survey of BosbDn church architec- 
ture Is in tv^ p^irts: Uie first is a photographic 
civchive^ wi,th extensive captions that trace the 
.stylistic developnient of church design in Boston 
frai, 1720 to 1970, and is porliaps nost inter- 
estinj for its radical geocjrap^hical and de- 



ntinimtional^^diversity . For the churches illus- * 
trated are drawnvfran tl^e Catholic as well as 
fran t}>e PrcTtestant traditions, and not only 
fran the North End-Beacon Hill-EBack BayH::ani- ' 
bridqe axis, kxit from tlirouqlxxit the city anc3 
its suburbs, neither of which Jiave been trcidi- 
tional in surveys of IV^ston architecture. 
NbroQvar, the early and niid- twentieth-century 
vx^rk that fvis been usually ignored is €i\pl^sized 
in the i^hc^taTraphiic circhive, and is in fact the 

* prirtviry concern in port two, whexe .the author 
umiertakes. tlie first ^erious discussion of the 
vs^:)rk of the distincjviished Doston architect, 
Ral])h /Vloins Cram, who revolutionized the visual 
invnje of Aitierican Christianity ^n the early, 
twentieth century, and of the "Boston Gothi- 
cists," a group of Boston architects and artist- 
collaborators who exercised in Cram's wake a, 
decisive leadership in American church design 

.durinc] this t:>eriod. Actually, "Church Design 
in Floston" might have been a better title for 
this book 4^ the concept of wliich was to discuss 
churches actually in Boston in Part On^, and 
churches throughout the country depi«|ned by tlie 
Boston Gothicists in Part Two. The afecond part 
of the book, hcwever, is now scniewl^ outdated, 
and students are referred to the>(uthors' more 
recent Ralph Adanis Cram: Anierio an Medievalist, 
^xibl i shed by ti\e Bc:)ston Public library in 1976 . 

Jot'in E. Cjoody. New Architecture in Boston , Can^- 
bridge, M.T.T.^Press, 1965. 
I'Va Jacob. Nev/ Architecture in New I nland. 
Lincoln, DeOordova Museum, 1974. 

HappiVV/ the only v^rks of their kind, which 
thi^se afe, are^tilso both* very good. NVostly 
photoqrriphs, and exceptionally good ones,' with 
acocji^pajnyincj notes, Cioody's is a small, square 
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and rather chic book that deals with the whole 
of the Greater' Boston area. T}iough it natur- • 
a l^y includes nviny of the aroa^*s distinguished 
university buildings, commerci^il structures and 
even suburban houses are not overlooked; 
Jacob's lxx>k/ of course, spreads a wider net, 
and scarcely less stylishly, but there is a 
qreat deal on Boston's new buildings, and a 
superb introduction to iixxlem design (gener- 
ally, as well as in New F^ig land) .that is brief 
and very readable. 



J ourn al o f the Society of Architectural Ilis- 
torlans, "^I^Vyl 1973. Vol, XXXII, po. 2 



This " Bos ton. issue, " an outgrowth of an S.A.H. 
Annual l>our /ih ^the Boston area on the v^rk of 
Richardson'^ contemporaries, is for the, rela- 
tively advanced student who is curious as to 



the latest and most significant schoMrship in 



Boston architectural history. There'are' six 
af tides: Margar'et Hendei!^!) Floyd's on John 
Sturgis' old Copley Square Museuii; James O'Gor- 
nun's on 0. W. Norcross, Richardson's, builder ; 
Wheaton Ifolden's on the \^rk of Peabody and 
Stearns; Susan Nioycock Vogel's introduction 
to the work of Hartwell and Richardson; Walter 
Knight Sturges' discussion of Arthur Little 
ard the Colonial Revival, and Cynthia Zaitzev- 
sky's on the structvyres of Frederick Law 01m- 
sted.'s park system and on the newly uncover- . 
ed Hayden Buildiiri by H. H. Richardson in 
BostofV. ' . 




RayITt:^nc^ W. SQialey, ed. inch's nc^ston. 

nrxston. Old Colony Trust CcrTpiriyr 19"gT: , 

This (le]i(|htful slm voliniK) piibliyhcxi in 
196 3^(-(nBiK5a)rat.inq t.i\o 2(Xnh r?mnivoi*ScU^ of 
Cfvu^Jcs r^iiirirx^h's birth ot'fer^? a conciso sur- 
vey or tho archit.cK:t^s uv\]ov Itoston Ixiildincjs, 
Atter a brief di.scussion of" Bulfiix-h's airly 
4ifo, t.ravols, arxl ti\iiniiv), his various ikxs- 
ton pro](LX7ts are tnx^tai in chronolcx^jical or- 
dty. The more tJviYi tw^mty illustrations are 
sonsit ivi^ly clrftwri by Jack Frc:)St arxi capture 
the rriTvuitic nxxxl of Bulfinch's Fexlerali^t 
stylo. A list of the .irrhitec:t 's extant Jjuil- 
dirx-js is very helpful arxl is accxi]l{>anieci by a 
nvi[> indicatincj their UxMtion, 

dtxseph I,., r:lclrGclc]e.. Architcx::ture: I^)sbon. 
l\ostx->n Society of Ar\-h i t oc t s . ( a^rFe~MlP 
li.shin^i) 197G. 

' A luxst interest iiKi bc^k for tlie student who 
wishes to learn nioro about liow architects; par- 
ticulcu ly the Ikxstjon offices, hdve tried vir-^' 
tually tc:> n-ixiild . tJie city since the Second. 
W:>rld \t\v, while horprinq wlvit we^s already here. 
As virchitwtural history, howi^yer, tJie text is' 
unreliable ancMt alsc:> reflects' the author's 
alle(]iance*|tc:^ the raUi^r outdated notion tlvif 
archit(x:ture in noston stopped in 1920 and 
startcxl aqain in 195()/ Most of the city is also 
i(|nor(xl— -neithtu- West ROxbury, Jaimica Plain, 
Fast R)stc>n, Briqhton, South Boston, Roslindale, 
llytle Park or I)orchester is incluled; only down- 
tx^wn IV:)Sbc:)n, tJx^ ^Jortll Fnd, the Back Bay, the 
Fenway, the Simth [ix], Clvurlestown, and Roxbury, 
. rmd only one of the inner suburbs, Caiiibridge. 
There is, however, an excellent essciy by Vblter 



Muir Whitefiill >^ tJie beginnirxj of the took ard 
o there are also a great n^nyf fii-^e. illustrations. 

22. A. McVoy Mclntyre. Beacon Hill: A Walking 'rour. 
Boston, !tiittle, Eirown, 1975. 

A channinq book, succinct yet anecdotal, and , 
. . long needed, it is only occasionally ndsleading. 
XMcKLn, Mead and White, who designed the bach- " 
elor flats oh the corner of Beacon and Charles, 

- 'built in 19gar not 1890, are too important a 
firm to h£we been ignored in the concrudiirj 
cheoklist^of architects who did work on the hill; 
on the oXher hkind it is not clear why this check- 
l\st should ihclude the Bunker ftill Monument, 

, ^'wht^ is not 'dn'»lfeacon Hill). Robert Polojnski's 
sketches greatly enliven tMs book, as do Wil~ 
liaiHClift's photographs, bcft: all are maddeningly 
unidentified; there is not a caption in the en- 
tire, book. Still, tliero is no better book with 
" ' which to gc7*adventurinej on Beacon Hill, sorely 
4 one of the inogt reirarkable neightor hoods of its 

- kind in the' country. 

23. \ Boston Redevelopment Authority. Recycled Boston, 

Boston, 1977. 

24. Bostoaian Society. Proceedings. 1965+ ^ 

Thobcjh> it scr^etimes seenis that^^BRA publica- 
. tions are longer on graphics than substance, 

this illustrated survey of adaptive re-use 'of 
.older, buildings. in Boston' over the last fifty . 
or so^ years is toth fascinating and, of course, 
h^rtening; though Vanished Boston , the Boston-- 
ian Society's illustrated booklet of buildings 
•>o*no^longer extant, makes a sobering conpar^ion. 
(So too, one imagines, will Jane Holz Kay's 
forthccming book on the same subject. Lost Bos-^ 
ton, to be published in the spring of 1979 by 



^ llouqht^-i Mifflin.) It sftxiVd be. said hero hlv\t- 
the Bclstonian Sc>:i(;ty Ivis over the yairs pdb- 
Ushcxl a mmiijer of excel lent .^studies in 6oRton 
architectural or .topojrapKteal history, which 
are Loo often out of print to warrant sofwate 
listings tero but which the Society reprints ■■■ 
fran f uno to t iiiK- when funis [x^niiit. In addi- 
tion U)_Vani_sher] l[Y^ton which is entirely pic- 
torial, T must nx^ntlon tvjt:) of tiio j3est of these 
studios: WiHter Muir WhitehiU's The Neiglto r- 
-"-C -^JTilXgjl" C h tb , 1 6 30- 1 9 7 1 an:! The DotP 
<^'-""t> ot"'Fk:^icon jtnX'_Jj^ij'^ 

•:,by Cart J.. WoTnhirdt, Jr. Those aridotIier"lxx>k-- 
lets ai-t> W)rth irK}iiiriix3 about at tJie Society's 
h(.vi(k(it\rtt5rs, the Old St^ite House. 

Liou(}Lass SKuid Tucci ! 'Vhe Boston Rial t o: Play- 

_Concext_Jlil^^ 
Dost.oj), City Conset-vation r;ea(;ji.ie,''l97yr' ■ 

This first autJiorlJative survey of the histoi-y 
oi {Boston's hTlls and theatres is full of fanous 
[xM-sonalities an] lonq forgotten openings. But 
whilo persorvilities auci events erdaw a. building 
with a special ctviracter, the author^ argues 
chief l^;» for the .irchitectural value of Boston's 
.theatres, and emphasizes the long ov(?i:looked ini- 
pe«rtance of Boston's a^ntj-ibutions to the his- 
tory of ;\inerican theatre and concert ha-ll design, 
frctii Bui finch's first Boston -^eatrOn^of 1794 to 
the revolutionary Loeb Drania Centsa: Of 1959. He 
rvDtes tvirticularly the achieverients of four not- 
able Bostonians: B. F. Keith', tlie father of Ainer- 
ican vaudeville, whose 1894 Wtishingtx)n Street 
theatre was revolutionary in concept ard nation- 
ally influential; C.H. Blackall, vjYo became the 
l(-vidinc] American theatre architect of his time; 
Wallace Sabine, whose accoustical studies deci- 
sively influenced American theatre and concert 



hall dosirjn; aixl C^^vqc Pierce. IVxker of Harvard, 
who collaboratoci with, niackall and ^^^""^^ 
plan U^e perfect playhouse-lxa 1 1 as it turnexl . 
out ttTf at Ikirvard Ixit at Yale. Thei-e is a 
scholarly bibl icxjraphy and a cl^^klist of ltostx.n 
tho^tros art! their architects. 

L^il^JIl^ii^-i'-i^^"^- B^^^ttleboro, Vt., Stephen 
. Greono Press, 1073. 

There is too much DosUm architecture in tliis ^ 
bx.k on New Rncilatxl architecture to overlook _ 
Wayne Atxlrews' latest picture book- And n«ny of 
? Jds ply)t.xjraphs are excellent. The text, hc^^ 
oyer, is rot txlifyint). 

ix^slie larscon, alitor.' IMOim BoJ^ton, City 
Conservation l/vique, 1976+ . 

This bi-nontlily, eiqht-{viqo publication of 
the City Conservixtion Leacjue, superbly edited 
and always nicely printed, is increasingly ^ch 
n«re tiv^n siiiply the I^ique's newsletter. Cen 
terfold articles by local scholars have in- 
cluded a discussion of "Pinebank" Jan«i^ 
Plain by Marqaret Henderson Floyd; The Other 
C^rFJival,'." a plea by ^.Kjlass g-nd 'IMcci 
to take seriously architecture in Boston in 
the Rerun CathDlic tradiUon; and a survey of 
Slportant South Erxi orqans l^^^'^^Jf^^ 
Back issues still in print are available trc^^ 

the CCL. . • 
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Andrews, Wriynt^ ^^^^^^^i ^ocUire^ A Photo- 
graphic nistot^Z^^^^ 26 " 

Itoston F^edevelopiK-nt Autlx.oritY/ Recycletl !3c:)ston, 
itan 23 

Boston r^cx-ioty ot Architects, listen Architecture, 
itan 5 ^ ■ 

Rostonian Socmo^, Pr(x:e ecUncjs , itan 24 

Biintirx), l\iinl)r idqe, Ijt^usos of noston's Rick Day, 

C.Tnibridqo [list.orical Cniiuission, A Survey of - TVrchi- 
.^.^tiira^l_ Histcy^^^ (4 vols. ) /"TEotTs 

r;ldrai(ie, Josofih L. , ^£chi±ecj^ itoii 21 

Goody, Joa'n V,., Ne\»^_AF_ch^ itan 17 

Gcxxly, Mvrvin H., <irtd Robert P. Wa;.sh, ods*. > Boston 
gLy^?.ty A rchite cts. The First Hurtlred Years/ 
r367-1967, itan 7 ~ — 



' Mitchcxx:k, Menry-Russel 1, ' Jr . , A Guide to Dost on Arch- 
i tec tu re , 1 6 37t - 1 954 , itcw 6 . 

Jacob/ fVa, New Arcliitocture in Now England, itan 18 

LarscAH, I^eslie, ^L, Drmdin, itaii h . • 

McCord, David, About_jos^^ Sound, Flavor a r>d 

InQectjAjn, "iteni 2 

/ 

Mclntyre, A. McVby, neacx)n Hill; A Walking itour, ' 
itGfn 22 ■ " 



Muse^nii of Fine Arts, Back Kiy Bo ston; The City as a 
**^!S.i2L/!^' itan TTT 

Rettiq, [Robert ne.ll, A (vuide to Cantoidgo Architec- 
^iy^-£LJ.!l??li*L^i^iH-I^^^ 

Ross, Marjorie Drake, Colonial Boston; Federal Bos- . 

anith, Marqaret Supplee, .atxl Paulino Chase Marrell, 
ods., Victorian fJostonj^xia^^: Ten Walking 'feurs 
itom 15 , ■ ■ — 

S(x-ioty of Architectural Historians, JoutivtI of 
iteii 19 

Stanley, l^^iynomi W. , eds., Mr. Bulfinch's Boston 
itGJii 20 ~ — 

Tucci, iXxiqlass Shanti, The B(^ston Rialto; Pldyh ouses. 
• Halls, and Nbvio Palace s, item 25 ' 

t 

' glH^JLjj'jJjltjg i n Itoston, 1770 -1970. item 16 

, T!}g^.gggg M Setaanent, 187 5:^25. itcan 12 

W:\rner, Saiii Bass, Jr., Streetcar Sub urbs: The Process 
of_Grpwth in B oston, 1870-1900 , TtairTn 

Weston, C^rqe F., Jr., Boston W^ys: Fdqh, Bv and 
Folk, itan 3 ^ ^ 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, Boston; A 'fopographical His- 
tory, item I — k—,— 

Zaitzevsky, Cyntliia, William Ralph Finer son', 1833- 
1917, item 13 I ' 
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FOREWORD 



The Boston Public Library is pleased to present 
a nor lea of annotated reading guides as a follow-up 
to the lectures In its NEH Learning Library Program, 
"itootonr An Urban Community." 

The Library's program has been developed under 
the Cultmvjil Institutions Program of the National ■ 
I^ndowtnent for the Humanities (NEH), a new national 
^ program whose pui-pc^se is to help libraries, museums 
and other cultural institutions become centers of 
formal humanities education for their communities. 
An advisory committee, composed of outstanding 
scholars from academic institutigns in the Boston 
area, assists in the selection of topics for the 
progr^im's learning, activities and helps recruit 
the teachers for it. 

Sequences presented in the Program have been: 

"Bibles, Brahmins and Bosses: Leadership and 
the Boston Community" with Thomas O'Connor, 
Professor of History, Boston College. 
February 3 - April 7, 19T5- 

"Boston's Architecture: From First Townhouse, 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, February 8 - March 29, 1975- 

"Family Life in Boston: From Colonial -Timeg, to 
the Present*' with Nancy Cott, Professor of 
History, Yale University. April 3 - 
May 22, 1975- 
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"Shaping the Boston Landscape: Drumlins and 
Puddingstone" with George Lewis, Professor 
of Geography, Boston University. April 8 - 
May 27, 19T^. 

"Revolutionary Boston: The Leaders and the 
Issues, 1763-1789" with Richard Bushman, 
Professor of History, Boston University, 
September 16 - November U , 1975. 

"Culture and Its Conflicts: The Example of 
19th-century Boston" with Martin Green, 
Professor of English, Tufts University. 
September I8 - November 6, 1975* 

"Bc:>ston's Artisans of the l8th Century" with 
Wendy Cooper, Assistant Curator, American^ 
Decorative Arts , Museum of Fine Arts. 
November 13,. 197 5 -January 22, 1976. 
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.1 TNTRODUCrTON 

This reading list^is the product of "Boston's 
Artisuns of th^ Eighteenth Century, 1T25-I8l5," a se- 
quence in the sWrieH offered in the Learning Library 
Program at the Boston l\iblic Library and funded by a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH). Wendy A. \ Cooper, Assistant Curator^ Depart- 
ment" of AmoricaAi Decorative Arts and. Sculpture, Bos- 
ton Museum of FLr^e Arts, taught the sequence during 
November ari^Dec ember , and January, 1976. 

of the Eighteenth 
Ceytiu-y" ci!^ies with it a number of connotations: 
the sequence concerned both artisans and their pro- 
ducts and was basenl on the assumption that both their 
careers ancj their creations bore the mark of a par- 
ticular Boston style of life and of craft- The nine- 
ty-year period from 172^ to 1GI15 was one of enormous 
^change for Boston's artisans. In an urban community 
that was developing geographically ?ind politioallv 
from town to city, most cr?jftsmen .were gradually 
losing social and economic status in spite of their 
Important role in Revolutionary activity. The styles 
they were working in evolved from the provincial Bar- 
oque to republican neoclassical • The craft system 
was beginning to move from the small shop of the mas- 
ter craftsman to the large manufactory — the forerun- 
ner of the modern factory. To. understand these 
changes, in life^ style and ii]ethod is to begin to under-^ 
stand an aspect of America's shift from cultural de- 
pendence to independence. 

V- 

This reading list is divid^ into three sections • 
The first deals with the topography of the city of 
Boston from 1725 to 1&X3^ The second contains works 
.on the artisan community and the social structure of 
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IfoBton, focusing on the role of craftsmen in .the 
Revolution and their changing social status. The 
third section describes the crafts of eighteenth-cen 
tui^y Bostod and contains biogrjjphic materials on in- 
dividual artisans. In each section, works are arran 
ged from the most general to .the most specialized, 
and non-Boston readings are Included where none spe- 
cific to Boston are available. 

S'. G. 



/ 



Section 1: Boston: The ElRhteenth-Century City 

Walter Mulr Whit ehill , Boston: A Topographical His- 
iPJQL- edition, Cambridge, Harvard University 

Press, 1968. Pa|;^erljacK edition: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

*^ ' 

The definitive twentieth-century work on Bos- 
ton's physical growth from settlement through the 
present. In a compact and well-itlustrated form, 
Mr, WhitehlU documents the areas important to 
the coimnerclal and craft communities in colonial 
Boston and the emergence of new centers of fashion 
In the federal period, 

Harold Klrker and James KlrjU^i: Bulf inch* s Boston , 
].787-l8l7 . New York, Oxford University Press, 
1961*. 

This readable study of Boston in the post-revo- 
lutionary decades dwells primarily on the social 
life of the mer(?hants and economic elite, but is 
useful for giving a vivid image of the city and ^ 
discussing th^ patrons of the artisan commtlnlty. 
The physical changes In vthe development of post- 
Hevolutionary Boston and Charles Bulfinch's role 
in the introduction of the neoclassical style in 
^architecture are discussed. 



Annie Haven Thwlng, The. Crooked and Narrow Streets of 
the Town of Boston, 16^0-1822 ! Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1920. Facsimile edition, Detroit: 
Singing' Tree Press, 1970, 

Just' in Winsor, editor. The Memorial History of Bos- 
ton . U vols. Boston: Osgood, 188O. 

These two works represent th^ study of the hls- 
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tory and growth of Boston as practiced in the 
local antiquarian tradition, so ^important in under 
standing Boston's unique cultural heritage. Both 
are illuntrated by maps and prints and are full of 
interesting anecdotes aUout the city and its in- 
habitants . 

* 

Theodore Thomte, editor. James Henry Stark's Antique 
Views of Boston . Burdette & Companjr, Inc.: Bos- 
ton, 1967 ► 

A republication of the I80I 'second edition of 
the 1882 book of Boston scenes, this volume re- 
produces many of the famous prints of Boston and 
environs made by local artisans, Thf topographi- 
cal information is helpful in assisting the reader 
in locating various buildings, and the text is 
another fascinating example of nineteenth-century 
ant iquarian scholarship . 

Section 2: The Artisan Community 
and the Social Structure of Boston 

Carl Brldenbaugh, The Colonial Craftsman . New York; 
New York University Press, 1950. Paperback edi- 
tion: University of Chicago Press. 




In this study, one of the earliest in- which a 
Jor historian seriously considered the role of " 
artisan in colonial America, Professor Bri- 
baugh examines craftsmen in terms of their 
ace in the social order of the eight eenth-cen- 
ry colonies. He covers rural and urban arti- 
ns in both the north and south, relying on such 
sources as newspapers, diaries, and public records., 
Not primarily an analysis of artisan life- and^ 
society, this bo9k provides the reader with a wide 
selection of primary source quotations describing 
the craftsman's life and activities. 
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George Francis Dow, The Arts and Craft,3 In Nev Eng- 
land. 170U-1773 . Topsfteld, MasaachusettB, The 
Wayside Press, 192?. Reprint, New York: Da Capo' 
F'reaa, .196?. 

The title page of this voliijne bears the sub- 
heading, "Gleanings from Boston newspapers r^- , 
lating to Painting, Engraving, Silversmiths^ Pew- 
terer^, Clockmakers, furniture, pottery, old 
houses, costume, trades and occupations, etc., 
etc., etc., etc., etc., and that accurately 

describes its contents. In order to make the 
documentary evidence contained in Boston's colon-- 
ial newspapers more accessible, Mr. Dow collected 
"gleanings" from the Boston News-Letter ,, Boston 
Gazette , New England Coui-ant , Ne\^ England Journal , 
and Boslon Evening Post , arranging them according 
to craft category. Introductory essay. 

Edmund '6. Morgan and Helbn M. Morgan, The Stamp Act 
Crisis: Prologue to Revolutldn . Chapel Hill: 
University of North Curolina Press^ 1953. 
Paperback edition. Collier Books, New York: 
Macniillan Publishing Company, 196 3. 

This history of the Stmnp Act crisis contains a 
section on Boston and the Loyal Nine In the riots 
of r[6b which chronicles the importance ■ of arti- 
sans such as printer Benjamin Edes in the politi-- 
cal agitation which produced the Sons pf Liberty 
and was an important step toward the development 
of' tjie sentiment for independence. 

James A. Henretta , "Economic Development and Social 
Structure in Colonial Boston," William, and M^ry 
Qu'arterly , 3rd Series, XXII (1965), 75-92. 

Allan Kulikoff, "The Progress of Inequality in Revo- 
lutionary Boston," William and Mary Quarterly , 
• 3rd Series, XXVIII . (1971 ) , 375-^^12. 

• * ^ 



Companion pieces on Boston' a ^^Jocial structure. 
Mr. Henretta traces Boston's tran»format ion ' from 
an agrlciaturnl to a maritime comin<,*rcial society. 
With the increasing economic development of th^ 
^ elRhl^eonth century, he finds that the wejilth of 
the toun l;)ecnme gradually more unevenly cli attri- 
buted and society increasingly more strntifit^d 
by the time of the Revolution, Mr. Kulikoff fol- 
lows the sf.eudy progress of this trend after the 
Revolution, noting a greater concf-ntratlorv. of 
wealth and status and the growth of larger units 
of production. 

Section 3: The Crafts and Individual Craftninen 
- General ' 

P aul Hevere^s Itoston, lT3^-l8lB . Boston: Museum of 
^ Fine /Vrts, 19T5. 

The exhibition catalog of the 19T5' Museum of 
Fine /Vrta exhibition of the same name, Paul 
Revere^ s. Ik^ston is indispensibl e lo anyone inter- 
ested in Boston's eighteenth-century arts, and^ 
artisans. Essays for general re^iders on life' 
in Ik^ston before and' after the revolution are 
co/Tibined with lengthy sbholarly- captions to tbe 
profuse 11 lustrations which provide much greater 
detail and excellent bibliographic references, 

Nina Fletcher Little, Country Arts in Earl y American 
Homes , New York: Duttpn & Co., Inc., 19T?>- 
Paperback edition: Dutton. 

This is an excellent start ing point for a per- 
son Interested in decorative arts in the 1750- 
1850 period. Mts. Little devotes survey chapt^r^ 
to such topics as architecture, carving, and cer- 
amics, and her readable teXt speaks directly^ • 
from the examples illustrated. 



Abbott I;Ovell Ciunniings, editor » ' Rural Household In- 
ventories , Boston: Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, 196I4. (Anthoensen 
Press, Portland, Maine). 

One of the most helpful books a student of 
decorative arts in colonial Massachusetts could 
hope to find, this volume contains an excellent 
introductory essay on the furnishing of period 
houses, together with relevant illustrations and 
a comprehensive Klos^jyy^y. The body of the work 
consists dV the 109 complete room-by-room pro- 
bate Inventories extant for the rural towns of ^ 
; ^Suffolk County between i6T5 and 1775. 

' t'ainters 

Copley Stuart, and West in America and England . 
Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1976. 

This exhibition catalog opens with an intro- 
ductory essay detailing the careers of these 
three AmeriQ^^n painters who began as ambitious 
provincial limners and later went to England to ^ 
Join artists working in more progressive modes ^ 
\ Well-illustrated and with extensive captions. ^ 

Jules David Provn, John Singleton Copley . 2 vols. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, I966. Pub- 
lished for the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton. . * 

A distinguished work on one of the first 
0. nuijor American painters, divided into two vol- 
umes chronicling first his American and later his 
English career''. Students of Boston's eighteenth- 
century artisans will be especially interested in 
the first volume which traces Copley's growing 
skill and professionalism in his native Boston* 



and his desire to live up to European standards. 
Analysis of individual portraits; detailed ap- 
pendices; checklist of Copley's American portraits 

Andrew Oliver, editor. The Notebook of John Smibert . 
Bostop, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1969. 

This intriguing volume contains both a facsimile 
and a modern transcription of the notebook of the 
immigrant artist, Joht) Smibert, including his 
years in New England, recording personal events 
• and the business of being a painter. Explanatory 
esnays and detailed notes. An excellent and ac- 
cessible primary source. 

Printers and Engravers 

American Priritmaklng: ^he First 1^0 Years . New York: 
The Museum of Graphic Art, 1969., 

An exhibition catalog, good for general brows- 
ing, containing as it does reproduced prints and 
full notes but- no long essays* There is a com- 
prehensive sele(;^tlon of prints by Boston and other 
. makers from I6TO to I82O, 

John D. Morse, editor. Prints In and Of America tb 
I8^p0 , Winter thur Conference Report. 1970. Chai'- 
•iQttesville: University of Virginia Press, 1970. 

This varied collection of scholarly essays 
covGrs^many topics In early prints, but the essay 
of greatest Interest from the point of view of 
this reading list is "The Graphic Arts of Colonial 
New England," by Sinclair HitcMfigs, Keeper of 
Prints, Boston Public Library. In^ his essay, Mr. 
Hitchings describes the post-17no spurt of print- 
making, in terms of portra^lts, maps and charts, 
and work by newspaper printers and silversmiths. 



Walter Muir Wtiitehlll and Sinclair H. Hltchlngo, edi- 
tors, goston Prints and Pi-intmakera , I6?£U177^ . 
Boston : The Colonial Society ol' Massacliusetts , 
-1973. 

The single moat tmporttint scholarly essays on 
Boston printmakers and their work produced to 
date. Included is an essay on Boston's eighteenth- 
century map-makers, and on printmakers Williain 
Burgis, Thomas Johnston, Peter Pelham, and heral- 
dic and emblematic painters. 

Clarence S. Brigham, Paul Revere 's Engravings > 2d 
revised edition. New York : 'Atheneum, I969. 

^Aftor a short bibliographical essay on Revere 
and another on his 'daybooks , this' work is a fas- 
cinatl^ig serj.^e3 of reproductions of and short 
essays on Paul Revere 's multifaceted repertoire 
of engravings. Documentation of sources and 
copies. » 

Laurence C. Wroth, The Colonial Painter . Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia Press, I96U. Paper- 
back edition: University Press of Virginia.' 

Although it dvells primarily on newspaper prin- 
ters. Wroth 's book contains much valuable infor- 
mation on colonial^ printing houses, presses, 
types, paper, etc., and on the different kinds of 
printmaking practiced. A good technical guide. 

^ ' Furniture Makers 

Barry A. Greeniaw, New England Furniture at Williams- 
l)urg . Williamsburg, Va.; Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation, 197^. • ' . 
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Charl.ea'F. Montgomery, American Fui'nttur e: The ^>deral 
Period. In the Henry Francis DuPont W Inter thur 
Museum, New York: The Viking Press, 1966. 

'IVo voliunes t/iaat ^provide good visual renourcea 
for the examination of a number of furniture 
typen of both pre- and post-Revolutionary furr\i- 
ture atylet^. Fjccell^nt illustrations with de- 
tailed discussions of -individual pieces, and in- 
troduction to the cabinetmaker's trade. ^ 

Walter Muir Whitehlll, Brock Jobe , and Jonathan Fair-- 
banks, editors, Boston Furniture \Qf the Eighteenth 
Century - Boston: The Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetTs, l9Tn. 

Another set of scholarly essayn written for a 
conference held by the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts. The lead essay, "The Boston Furniture 
Industry, 1T?0-1T^0," by Brock Jobe, is ^n ex- 
cellent and comprehensive survey of furniture 
making and makers, including ancillary crafts. 
Good treatment of social and kinship relations 
within the artisan commuhity . The book contains 
as well a series of essays on more specialized 
topics such ?is Japanned and bOmbe furniture". .. 
There is an appended dlrectpry of eighteenth-^ 
century Boston furpiture craftsmen and' a biblio- 
graphy of readings on Individual makers. 

Goldsmiths 



Martha Gandy Fales, Early Amer ican Silver for the 
Cautious Collector . New York: FunlA& Wagnalls, 
19Y0. 
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A good introduction to the topic. Mrs. Fales 
considers style and form, design sources, regional 
variations, and use of silver. There is a val- 
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uable section on the technical aspects of gold- 
; smithing: training, methods, business procedures, 
ancillary crafts; also identification and care. 
Glossary. 

Kathryn C. Buhler> Colonial Silversmiths: Masters and 
Apprentices . Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1956. 

Americoji Silver, l6^^-l82^, in the Museum 

of Fine Arts, Boston , 2 vols. Boston: Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1972. 

These two works by Kathryn Buhler should be 
examined sequentially. The 1956 exhibition 
catalog contains a general essay on early gold- 
♦ smithing and the work of goldsmiths and an illu- . 
strated catalog of 126 objects. The 1972 publi- 
cation is more detailed, arranged geographically, 
and lists makers chronologically. There are short 
esBoys on the makers* biographies and marks and 
the provenance and exhibition history of e^ch 
object with full references. 

Esther Forbes, Paul Re\ere and the World He Lived In . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 19^2. Paper- » 
back edition: Houghton^ifflln, Sentry ed. 

^ A biography of the --goldsmith-patriot which gives 
a sense of Boston artisan life in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Esther Forbes 
covers Revere 's childhood and apprenticeship; ^ 
marriages and feunily; goldsmithing and engraving; 
work for the Sons of Liberty; and later entre- 
preneurial activities. Also see her children's 
book, Johnny' Tremain (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
19^3; paperback edition, Dell), ft fictional ac- 
count of an apprentice goldsmith in Revolutionary 
Boston. * 
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Mlscellaneoufl Crafts 

Charles F. Montgomery. A History of American Pev^ 
ter > New Yprk: Praeger Publishers , ^ 1973 • 

A social history of pewter and the craft of 
the pewterer. Mr. Montgomery deals with the 
techniques of making pewter, connoisseurship,- 
and with pewter vessels by formal type. 

It* 

I.ura Woodside Watklns, Early New England Potters and 
Their Wares . Cambridge.; Harvard University 
lYess, 1950. 

Mrs. Watkins tells the atory of redware and 
stoneware production in the traditional potter- 
ies of early New England- Students of the 
Boston area sho\ild note especially the chapters 
on the makers Qf^^Charlestown ware." Good use 
of primary documents and explanation of forms. 
Checklist t)f .potters- 
Mabel M. Swan, "Boston' s Carvers and Joiners." 
Pa'rt 1, Pre-Revolutionary , The Magaz in e ^ An- 
tiques , 53:3 (March, I9I+8), 198-2OI. Part 2, 
Post-Revolutionary, The Magazine, Antiques , 
53:l4.'>April, 19^8), 281-283. 

The work of Boston's furniture makers and the 
* carvers who decorated the furnitcu*e and did other 
distinctive carving such as figureheads. Mrs. 
Swan traces the working relationships between 
carvers and cabinetmakers and shows their grad- 
ual . geographi<^al grouping on Boston neck after 
the Revolution. 
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Leroy L. Thwing, "Deacon Shem Drown— -Maker of Weather 
vanes/* The Chronicle of the Early American In^ 
duatrles Association , 2(September. 1937 )> 1-7. 

The life and "work of the maker of the famous 
Indian archer weathervane of the Province House 
and the grasshopper weathervane of Faneull Hall. 
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